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THE LEGACY OF GREEK ART TO THE MODERN WORLD. 


HE misfortune of the 
Renaissance, as of the 
early writers on Greek 
art, such as Winckelmann 
and Lessing, was this—that 

the principles formulated by them were, 
asa rule, based not on Greek art in the 
true sense, but on late and exaggerated 
works, such as the Laocoon, or on copies 
of Greek statues made for the Roman 
market, such as fill the older galleries of 
Europe. If we no longer regard the 
Farnese Hercules as the type of strength, if 
we no longer see in the absence of muscles 
in the Apollo Belvidere proof of the Greek 
love of the ideal, it 1s because recent 
discoveries have shown that Greek work 
of the best period does not exaggerate 
or grimace, but represents the human 
form at its best without the display of 
wientific knowledge, which makes certain 
late athlete statues look like anatomical 
studies, or the smoothing away of bodily 
structure, to which is due much of 
the frigidity of ‘‘ classical” art. The 
bulking brutalities of Baccio Bandinelli 
and the smooth ineptitudes of the school 
of Canova are alike due to this false 
interpretation of Greek art, and few 
outside the band of archeologists of all 
tations whose task it is to set forth a 
‘ner view realise how profoundly recent 
dieoveries have changed the face of 
things. The student knows that the 
esson of Greek is the use of a material to 
‘xpress artistic truth, and that artistic 
truth is not, and never can be, Art for 
Art's sake. The aim of sculpture, as 
Pliny says of the work of Lysippus, is 
the representation of men as they are,” 
of religious sculpture, “ the perfect expres- 
‘on of the divine majesty.” Man as he 
8, God as the embodiment of’man in his 
grandest, noblest form—these were the 
dims of Greek artists. To represent Zeus, 
‘S another ancient critic says, “so that 
nove that looked on the work could well 
‘oneelve the God in another shape,” to 
Pre the wounded Philoctetes, “ so 
. the Spectator seems to feel his 
aod : be evich ae souls of ymen and 
ain them in bronze ”— 
te a fewsof the sayings of Greek 
to gee critics which may help us 
® understand somethin of the spirit i 
hich Greek sculpt gs spirit in 
me pear worked. 
Which we Yio ateek architecture, in 
wehitectural oc rec ac age 
great advantace upture, has’ had the 
age of starting without the 
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handicap of a false traditional interpreta- 
tion. Greek temples have always been 
known in the original, not in copies, except 
in so far as Roman buildings had confused 
the true tradition, as in placing a 
complete entablature above the column 
and letting the vault spring from that. 
Architectural sculpture, it is true, was not 
thought worthy of serious study until 
the Elgin marbles were brought to 
England and received the doubtful 
advertisement of Byron’s hostility and a 
Parliamentary inquiry, and the unhesi- 
tating and enthusiastic welcome of every 
competent art critic in Europe, from 
Canova to Haydon. James Barry, indeed, 
had some years earlier secured reproduc- 
tions of Carrey’s drawings of the pediments 
of the Parthenon, which were published in 
his collected works soon after his death ; 
but Barry’s was a voice crying in the 
wilderness, and that love for the Antique 
which led him, with sixteen shillings in his 
pocket, to offer to paint free of all cost 
the great room of the Society of Arts in 
the Adelphi was unrewarded in his life 
and forgotten after his death. 

But it is not only to the Elgin marbles 
that we now turn for illustrations of 
the true architectural use of sculpture. 
Olympia, Delphi, Aegina, and Phigaleia— 
the latter once used by the Whig party 
as political capital, the Prince Regent's 
marbles as against Lord Elgin’s—all 
contribute to our knowledge, and the 
two first at least, like the Parthenon 
itself, owe their rise to that impulse of 
triumphant patriotism which ran through 
Greece after the defeat of Persia. Thank- 
offerings to the gods rose on every side, 
and the great Hellenic sanctuaries of 
Delphi and Olympia were the first to feel 
the consequence. The Treasuries of the 
Siphnians, the Athenians, and the 
Megarians, with their exquisite detail and 
delicate archaic friezes, are among the 
treasures of Ionian art; the pediments 
of Olympia, perhaps the noblest existing 
example of the perfect adaptation of 
architectural sculpture to its place and 
field, are somewhat later, and mark the 
beginning of that virile Dorian influence 
which was to have so great an effect upon 
reek art. As to the Parthenon and its 
fellow buildings, which are nearly twenty 
years later again, the builders of Periclean 
Athens had an opportunity which can 
onlyzbe compared with that of Wren after 
the h ire of London. Athens was sacked 
by Xerxes in 480 B.c., ber walls levelled 


to the ground, her glories destroyed ; the 
Athenians returned to their ruined city, 
yet their thank-offerings at Delphi and 
Olympia were set up before they turned 
to the rebuilding of their own shrines and 
temples. More fortunate than Wren, 
Pheidias and Ictinus had not to contend 
with the parcimony of authorities bent 
on saving money at all costs ; the policy 
of Pericles, the opportunity of Athens 
coincided ; the Confederacy of Delos 
supplied the funds, and the genius of 
great artists gave such expression to the 
ideals of a people that the ruins of 
Periclean Athens remain the inspiration 
of the world. 

One other piece of good fortune befel 
the Athenians, the discovery of marble 
on Mount Pentelicus. Before the Persian 
invasion island marble from the quarries 
of Naxos, Delos, and Paros had been im- 
ported for the finer sort of sculpture, while 
for architectural purposes the coarse local 
limestone was generally employed. The 
use of the local material is indeed typical 
of Greek architecture at every period, 
though at Athens and elsewhere island 
marbles were often used for special pur- 
poses when the local stone was coarse ; 
limestone is used in sixth-century Athens 
and in the sixth-century Treasury of the 
Sicyonians at Delphi; the grey stone 
columns of Olympia, the dull Pelo- 
ponnesian marble of the Phigaleian 
frieze are other examples of this rule. 
The happy discovery of Pentelic marble 
put a stop once for all to the rival 
practices of importing fine marbles 
except in the case of small single 
works) and of using the local limestone 
by supplying a material the most exquisite 
that can be imagined, to the use of which 
the Acropolis owes much of its unique 
and magical charm. Toa Greek architect 
it would have been intolerable to build in 
brick or rough-cast im the grey stone 
country of our Western midlands: he 
would have held with Pope, in act if not 
in word, 


Consult the genius of the place in all, 


and only the revival of this Greek sense 
of fitness can save some of the most 
typical of English scenes from a more 
than Persian desecration, 

Northern architecture can never attain 
that supremacy of public buildings which 
meets us on the Acropolis, because 
northern conditions demand that build- 
ings for private use should be far larger 
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in proportion than those of Greece. The 
Greek house was small and insignificant ; 
the men at least lived out of doors 
and in public places, and it is to 
public places that we must look for 
the illustration of Greek art. Religion 
demanded a dignified approach to the 
temple and room within for procession 
and sacrifice, though the mere shrine 
might be small enough; the theatre 


had a half-religious character, and on it 


depended much of the higher pleasures of 
the people ; baths and porticoes took the 
place of clubs. In each and all of these 
the need of art, sculpture, painting, and 
architecture was apparent. But Art for 
Art’s sake was not the motto of the 
Greeks. Whatever the structure might 
be, use was the first consideration. The 
object of a theatre was to enable as many 
as possible to see and hear, and the 
result, as all who have been in a great 
Greek theatre know, was a system of 
acoustics so perfect that its secret has 
never been discovered, and an arrange- 
ment of seats so convenient that, though 
some seats are better than others, it is 
impossible not to see, and to see well. 
The object of a portico was to give 
protection from sun and rain, and a con- 
yenient meeting-place for the citizens ; 
here, obviously, was the place for con- 
venient seats and well-chosen works of 
art: and frescoes and statues tending, 
as a rule, to glorify the city and her gods 
were accordingly placed where most 
people could most conveniently see them. 
The Propvlea, the great entrance to the 
Acropolis, was the main approach to the 
sacred places of the city; its design, 
therefore, demanded the qualities of 
xpace and dignity, and the architect 
Mnesicles so fulfilled his task that the 
Parthenon itself is scarcely more impres- 
sive. To the architectural side of the 
Parthenon belong the qualities of finish, 
of mathematical accuracy in the fitting 
of stone to stone, of subtlety by which 
the sagging of a straight line seen from 
the corner is corrected by minute curves 
so that the line shall appear straight to 
the eye ; and they find their only parallel 
in that correction of the perspective to 
suit its position on the building which 
makes the frieze and pediments the 
marvels of sculpture that they are. All 
alike express that most typically Greek 
feeling for the adaptation of means to 
ends which modern imitations have so 
lamentably lost. It is useless to take 
over the forms of ancient architecture 
without the spirit, to build a museum on 
the lines of a Greek temple at the cost of 
light and air, or to apply the portico of 
another temple, with its Greek worshippers 
in their festal dress, to the side of an 
English church; this is to violate the 
very spirit we would copy, and vulgarise 
the name of Greece. 

The Greek feeling for ornament was 
always exquisite ; it feared neither blank 
spaces nor appropriate ornament. A 
Greek vase of a good period. differs by 
a whole heaven from the degenerate 
Mycenwan or orientalising art which 
precedes it, in which every corner is filled 
with meaningless ornament, animate or in- 
animate, and rosettes will appear between 
the legs of horses or on the flank of a 
lioness, for fear the truth of empty spaces 
should seem dull. There is no more 
deadly sign in art than this horror vacui, 
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which means that the artist cannot trust 
his own design, does not believe in the 
value of the forms he is himself creating. 
This it is which drives the jerry-builder 
to ornament his house with scrolls and 
fretted roof tiles, which leads the architect 
to fill the spaces over doors or windows 
with machine-made mouldings, swags of 
fruit and flowers which touch nothing 
that they do not disfigure, or gigantic 
masks of men and women which express 
no belief on the part of their maker 
and produce no effect on the mind of 
the spectator. Scarcely less grave a 
symptom, on the other hand, and 
scarcely more un-Greek, is the fear of 
ornament in its proper place. We have 
been so overwhelmed with bad decoration 
that we prefer none, feeling safer with 
plain carpets, or hangings, or pottery than 
with any form of ornament ; the happy 
exception to this rule, Oriental carpets 
and printed stuffs, and the expensive 
modern hand-printed fabrics, only prove 
the bankruptey of machine-made art, 
and it is curious and significant that 
absence of decoration is usually more 
expensive than elaborate ornament of 
the manufactured type. And this fear of 
ornament is now the more serious danger 
of the two; for it is the fashion among 
many of those whose judgment in these 
matters is most respected. May not the 
uncultured be excused for saying, as the 

begin to, “If these people, with their 
knowledge of art, like everything about 
them plain, must they not be right?” Yet 
it is no more than a reaction, a cowardice. 

If English art and architecture are to 
recover from the effects of these opposite 
but connected dangers, the fear of empty 
spaces and the distrust of decoration, it 
will be by cultivating that Greek feelin 
for design which knew when it waned 
ornament and when blank spaces, and 
did not fear to use either. The only way 
by which this can be done is to educate 
public opinion. Those whose eye is 
trained to better things are apt to shrug 
their shoulders in despair over the latest 
block of shops whose massive pillared 
superstructure appears to rest on a 
foundation of plate glass, or the newest 
Government office adorned with wreaths 
of bulbous fruits and unmeaning scrolls ; 
it is for them to realise that only by their 
public protest can the public at large be 
brought to see that anything is wrong, 
and that only by seeing that something 
is wrong can the feeling for what is right 
be slowly developed. 

But to see what is wrong is not 
enough ; we must also recognise what 
is right. It is a commonplace that the 
more we know of any subject the more 
we appreciate any new light, and, though 
all cannot be specialists, all possessing 
even a limited acquaintance with good 
original work in any branch of art, 
whether that acquaintance is based on 
photographs and casts or on the study 
of the monuments themselves, can know 
enough to reject what is bad; and the 
rejection of the bad is halfway to the 
——— of the good. 

he legacy of fitness, which is artistic 
truth, is the great legacy of Greece ; it is 
for us to see that the lesson which our 
fathers learned as in a glass darkly, in its 
pale reflection and tradition is not lost 
on ourselves and our descendants, now 
that the spirit of Greece has been revealed. 
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A BATTLE OF THE STYLES, 


SOUND—as of battles long 
ago—is in the air. From the 
; skirmish on the Guildhall 

Yard to the far more fateful 
general action, whose thunders resounded 
along the serried files and columns of 
the Times, the embattled styles, once 
more arrayed against each other. wag 
their perennial war, We have already 
expressed a view upon this most recent 
engagement which here we neither alter 
nor add to save by a reflection or 
two growing out of our comparison 
of stvle to language. 

The general idea of the several pro. 
tagonists seems to be that of certain 
existing styles, mostly inadmissible, ye 
can select one, of which, as a kind of 
rule or pattern, we may build our city 
consistently from start to finish. [t 
might be just possible ; possible also that 
we might even find the result very good: 
though we could hardly arrange that 
others and those who come after should 
think so too. We remember that early 
folk in the ancient East, while as vet 
“all were of one language and one 
speech,” who said, “ Go to, let us build 
us a city anda tower . . . let us 
make us a name!” and we remember 
the confusion that overtook them in 
their pride. 

Language ever grew by long process, 
spontaneously and irregularly, so that all, 
not only a cultured few, could both express 
themselves therein and understand : an 
instrument first of all for telling the 
truth, though afterwards perchance— 
when man began to seek out many 
inventions—tor concealing thought. No 
tyrant ever yet has succeeded in making 
and imposing a language by rule or in 
destroying a mother tongue—save per- 
chance by cutting it out. 

All of which, since language is akin 
to style, has its suggestiveness in the 
unique problem awaiting our solution in 
the great Eastern dominion of many 
peoples. We can give them a great and 
certain boon in all that Western science 
has evolved in the way of efficient con- 
structive systems and methods. In this 
alone we give them a fundamental basis 
of modern style. And since, in starting 
to build our city, we cannot well escape 
some expression of the common heritage In 
universal architecture, even some specific 
style, let our choice of historic forms he 
guided by considerations, not of our own 
dignity and dominance, but of freedom 
tor the adaptation and development of 
our efficient constructional expedients 
to the peculiar local requirement: and 
conditions—climatic. racial, tradition’, 
and the rest—that prevail there. 

The more we consider the architecture 
of the past the more we come to the cov- 
clusion that it has always in great ages 
been the product of minds impressed with 
a sense of beauty, never regardless of 
practical wants and considerations. 

So much we may well do in the 1 
ception and guidance of fitting style. 
The rest, its more subtle expression ° 
meanings, of tradition and of aspiration, 
we can only leave to time and loca 
influences, and to the working of that 
which we cannot control and can “ 
imperfectly apprehend—the genius © 
the East. 
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NOTES. 


An interesting —, 
A Suggested ut forward in the Times by 
Completion of .'. Richard Paget that the 

os entrance from Trafalgar- 
square to the Mall might pe thsegeas by 
an immense arch containing office accom- 
modation, bringing 1m @ good revenue, has 
rompted Professor Adshead to contribute 
asketch showing the effect of such a treat- 
ment as seen from the square. There 1s 
a good deal to be said for Professor 
Adshead’s contention that the present 
Admiralty Arch 1s too far hidden away, and 
not sufficiently pronounced to provide that 
commanding feature which is so necessary 
here in order adequately to sustain the 
balance of the whole Ligeti 
enclosure, to counterbalance the lofty 
buildings opposite (at the entrance to 
Northumberland-avenue), and, above all, 
to emphasise the entrance to the Mall. 
Although monumental art at 5 per cent. 
is no doubt quite in conformity with the 
spirit of the age, the purist in art may 
not be quite satisfied ; while there may 
be those who will think that Professor 
Adshead has rather overdone the size of 
his building. Professor Pite also, if we 
remember rightly, has suggested a some- 
what similar idea, but without the 
revenue-producing element. Considering 
the difficulty of bringing the sweep of the 
present Admiralty Arch into the general 
shape of Trafalgar-square, there is no 
doubt that the general idea of this sugges- 
tion deserves careful consideration. 


WE have received a letter 

Beth = from the Radium Syndi- 
Syndicate. Cate, whose architects are 

preparing plans for the 

building alluded to in our article on 
“Bath and Vandalism” in last week’s 
issue. Attention is called to the incorrect- 
ness of the plan published, but we are not 
informed as to the details in which the 
plan is incorrect. It is stated that the 
site of the new buildings is covered by 
“a medley of small and comparatively 
uninteresting structures which materially 
detract from the dignity of the important 
buildings, both old and new, in the 
immediate vicinity.” Also that “ the new 
buildings are designed to harmonise with 
the Classic architecture for which the 
city is famous, and the open spaces are 
materially increased.” We are also told 
that the extension of the bathing estab- 
lishment is necessary. All these facts 
inay be as stated, and there is nothing in 
our article which in the least conflicts 
with them, but our point, which was 
clearly put, is not even alluded to. Our 
“tgument is this, that an eight-story 
building in such @ position, however well 
‘signed and carried out, would be out 


: ‘cale with the Abbey and with the 

“oman Bath and Pump Room in their 

immediate icinity. It is a question of 

preg not of design, which does not 
fet the relevance of 

Had the , our argument. 


posal been one to build on 
xtension of the Baths of a 
design in harmony with the 


the site an 
height and 


sidered buildings we should have con- 

er the — an admirable one, 
con! ine ths M 

Mea. extension and 


Jimensions suggested is quite 
Pei ve matter. If the Radium Syndi- 
# will supply us with scale drawings of 
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the new buildings and their immediate 
architectural neighbours we believe facts 
will speak for themselves. 
As a great Scotsman has 
The Amateur put it, we should learn to 
Architects, %°¢ Ourselves as others see 
us, and to no body of men 
is such a point of view more valuable 
than to the average architect. We hope 
in our columns next week to give the 
candid opinions of one who sees us from 
outside, and if there are more who will 
hold up the mirror of truth before us 
they will at once afford us entertainment 
and instruction. We imagine the popular 
feeling may be expressed somewhat in 
this way—that an architect usually wishes 
to carry out his own ideas at someone 
else’s expense. There is, we fear, in many 
cases a grave doubt as to his altruism, and 
we have even heard an unkind critic re- 
mark that an architect is not a harmless 
crank, but a dangerous one! These crude 
views are, of course, based on ignorance, 
and most of us know a select circle among 
whom their profession is accorded more 
sympathetic treatment; but even in the 
sheltered quarters we sometimes have 
the great shock of finding that we are 
not considered quite on the footing of 
other men. For all which reasons we 
should welcome the candid criticism 
of the unintelligent Philistine that the 
millennium can be brought nearer and the 
architect stripped of the popular wolf's 
hide with which legends would adorn 
him. Such hopes may prove illusions, 
but they are precious to us. 





Str Ernest GeorGce has 
just delivered an interest- 
ing and instructive lecture 
at the Royal Academy, which we hope to 
publish in our columns next week. Few 
architects can point to such a record of 
work in almost every branch of archi- 
tecture as that of Sir Ernest George, and 
his knowledge of architectural drawing 
and water-colour work and etching give 
his advice to students exceptional value. 
He has, moreover, the rare gift of con- 
veying the enthusiasm for architecture 
which has always distinguished him to 
those with whom he is brought in contact. 


The Study of 
Architecture. 


We learn that the site of 
—— the new City has been 

1. ¥ ° 
settled after long discus- 
sion. Sir Bradford Leslie’s scheme was 
thoroughly considered, but rejected owing 
to the expense it would have entailed, its 
unhealthy position, and insufficient area. 
The southern site has finally been selected, 
the Army Committee having stated that 
the northern site had no cantonment 
area. It is considered that the choice 
of Captain Swinton, Mr. Brodie, and 
Mr. Lutyens as advisers nas been fully 
justified. From the foregoing it appears 
we have every reason for hoping that a 
satisfactory solution has been arrived at. 
WE are glad to be able to 
report that an influential 
“movement is on foot to 
rovide a fitting memorial to Norman 
Shaw. A letter to the Times of Thursday, 
signed by the Executive Committee 
which has been formed, is signed by the 
Earl of Plymouth, Edward J. Poynter, 
Thos. G. Jackson, Aston Webb, Reginald 
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Elomfield, and Fred. A. White, and a 
strong General Committee has been 
formed. It is hoped by the writers 
that the memorial will take the form of a 
portrait bust with a suitable description 
to be placed in front of Scotland-yard, 
facing the Embankment, and that it will 
be designed by Professor Lethaby, with 
sculpture executed by Mr. Hamo Thorney- 
croft, R.A. The greatest memorial to 
Mr. Shaw must always be the work with 
which he has enriched English architec- 
ture, but it is appropriate that we should 
also show our reverence for a great 
Englishman and artist by a tribute of a 
personal nature. 





R ho sro , see Conia to yom 
sider the question of a 
suitable design to be adopted for com- 
pleting the rebuilding: of the Quadrant 
have now issued their report after hearing 
evidence from a number of traders and 
architects. The recommendations, which 
we shall further comment on in our next 
issue, are briefly as follows :—All the 
traders represented, with the exception 
of Messrs. Swan & Edgar, desire a build- 
ing of less height than the Piccadilly 
Hotel, and all are unanimous im desiring 
the omission of the columnar treatment 
above the mezzanine, the alteration of 
the arcaded treatment of the ground 
floor and mezzanine of the hotel design, 
and a simpler and less expensive treat- 
ment than that of Mr. Shaw. We shall 
deal with the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions at length in our next issue. 


ee 


MODERN STREET 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Iw a second article in the Morning Post on 
December 26 last Mr. March Phillipps deals 
with Kingsway, which we should be almost 
inclined to call the most disappointing of 
the new streets of London. Considering 
that in it we have buildings designed by 
Mr. Lutyens, Mr. Belcher, Dr. Burnet, and 
other well-known architects, we should 
expect to feel a satisfaction which is absent. 
Mr. March Phillipps says that all fine archi- 
tecture is of two kinds, the first of which is 
a spontaneous expression of life, the second 
the calculated and critical result of examina- 
tion and analysis—that for the first favourable 
conditions of soil are essential, while for the 
architecture that is taught the intellectual 
capacity to choose between right and wrong 
is essential. The one Mr. Phillipps considers 
as appertaining to the country, the other to 
towns. 

In the article the writer emphasises his 
contention that the Greek and Roman 
influences are in conflict in what we term 
the Renaissance, the one influence seeming 
to him all that is good, the other totally 
evil. Dr. Burnet’s Kodak building is 
instanced as an example of the Greek spirit 
and as showing the greatest delicacy and 
refinement. 

We feel that such criticism is too abstract 
and, with all due respect for the writer's 
ability, discloses a want of just balance. 
The Roman contribution to architecture 
was a great one, and consisted largely in the 
power of devising and grouping buildings 
together, the power to think out problems 
in a big way; in a word, what is wanted 
to-day in the development of our cities. 
Refinement of detail is guod in _ itself, 
perfection of outline most desirable, but even 
these applied to every building in a thorough- 
fare will not give us a fine street. Each 
individual building in a street may be an 
example of good design, yet the whole effect 
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Boys’ Home, Rectory-grove, Clapham. 
Mr. Lionel U. Grace, F.B.1.B.A., Architect. 


of the street, which, after all, is the most 
important consideration, may be utterly 
disappointing. It is in this respect that we 
feel disposed to consider Kingsway one of 
the least satisfactory of our new streets. 
The absence of any attempt to consider 
the effect of the buildings abutting upon it 
as a whole is its great fault. The position 
of towers, gables, and features has not been 
considered by any designer in their relation 
to the whole street, but simply in their relation 
to the narrow section which constitutes a 
single building. 

When we think of Nash's Regent-street, 
carried out, as it was, in plaster, and compare 
it with Kingsway, in which Portland stone 
is used almost throughout, we must admit 
that dignity of design cannot be obtained 
without unity of conception, and we must 
hope for the future that authorities who have, 
as in this case, the power of control will 
exercise it in the public interest. 

We feel that, in his endeavour to point out 
the Greek feeling in our Georgian work, 
Mr. March Phillipps goes to extremes. The 
work of the Georgian epoch, whether 
excellent or the reverse, shows little or none 
of the spirit of Greek detail. Excellent as 
is much of the work of the period, we should 
hardly characterise it as being marked by 
the placing of “very delicate enrichment 
just where it is wanted.” We should, on 
the contrary, have described it as a style 
characterised by vigour and, above all, by 
common sense, and as being sound, practical, 
and showing first and foremost a recognition 
of the wants of a somewhat unimaginative 
age. In conclusion, we feel that Mr. Phillipps’ 
main contention needs other illustrations than 
those quoted by him in its support. 

_- >> - 
THE NEW DELHI. 

At a meeting of the Delhi Executive Council 
the Government, after considering the reports 
of the town-planning experts and the military 
and medical Committees appointed to examine 
the question, finally resolved to adhere to the 
decision in favour of the southern site as the 
seat of the new capital.—The Times. 


ANGLO-SAXON ARCHITECTURE. 
SECOND LECTURE. 


On February 24 Professor Baldwin Brown 
delivered the second of his course of four 
lectures at King’s College on Anglo-Saxon 
Architecture. He said there were about 200 
churches in the country which had distinct 
traces of Angio-Saxon work upon them, and 
doubtless there were a good many more than 
they had any idea of, because it happened now 
and again that the stripping of the plaster from 
a wall showed that the wall, which fad perhaps 
been classed as of the XIIth century, was 
really one built before the Norman Conquest. 
There were several general characteristics con- 
sistent throughout the Anglo-Saxon style by 
which they could tell an Anglo-Saxon church. 
In proportions of planning and of elevation the 
tendency of Anglo-Saxon buildings was narrow- 
ness and height. A church which was very 
long in proportion to its width was more likely 
to be Anglo-Saxon than Norman, and if the 
héight of the walls was remarkable in com- 
parison with the width of the church that 
again was a very distinct Anglo-Saxon 
symptom, although they must always re- 
member that there were low and_ wide 
Anglo-Saxon churches as well as long and 
high ones. Another criterion was the 
thinness of the walls. The Saxon wall 
was nearly always thinner than the Norman 
wall. Thirdly, the Anglo-Saxon was homo- 
geneous in its structure, and was not like the 
Norman walls, with two faces and the rest filled 
up with rubble. It followed as a kind of 
corollary that there was nothing like the 
decorative treatment of the wall surfaces by a 
sort of mosaic or herring-bone work, common 
in some styles on the Continent, and used 
oceasionally in Norman work. The charac- 
teristic herring-bone masonry, although it did 
occur in Saxon work, was rare. Then in Saxon 
arches the voussoir stones went right through the 
whole thickness of the wall. Another charac- 
teristic of Saxon work, which illustrated the 
ungrammatical character one found so con- 
stantly, was that the voussvirs were not properly 
cut. They never seemed to have hit upon a 
way of doing it. Then there was an absence of 
buttresses generally, although they were occa- 
sionally found in Anglo-Saxon work. Window 
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ings varied in different periois of th, 
Anglo-Saxon style. The early windows wer 
narrow in their opening, but they wer Widely 
splayed internally. At a later period they wor 
double splayed, but still later on thoy Were 
much like tei windows. Saxon doorways 
were more consistent than the windows through, 
out the style. They were mostly high and 
narrow, and often had sloping jambs. The jambs 
came a little nearer above than below, which 
was characteristic of stone doorways in Ireland 
and certainly the Celtic influence showed itself 
in Anglo-Saxon work. Another fact was that 
there was seldom a rebate for the door, and 
generally speaking, the door must have chut 
straight against the internal face of the opening, 
Then the lintel of the doorway was often flat 
and mouldings, and so on, were plain and 
rude. They might divide these Anglo-Saxon 
churches, which covered a period of about four 
and a half centuries, into two genera! groups. 
The early group would cover the VIIth and 
the first half of the VIIIth centuries, and the 
last group from about the middle of the Xth 
century to the Norman Conquest. There was 
left then the intervening period with part of the 
VIlith, the IXth, and part of the Xth cen- 
turies, which was the period of the Viking 
inroads, and there were no churches which they 
could absolutely date to that period. It was, 
however, an important architectural period, 
because certain forms were being evolved that 
found their expression later on. Both the 
early and the late periods were well repre- 
sented by monuments, and these had distinct 
characteristics, differing in the two periods, 
whilst each period offered interesting points of 
comparison with contemporary work on the 
Continent. They might say there were four 
possible influences which went to form the 
early Anglo-Saxon style :—(1) The old Teutonic 
building tradition, (2) the Roman, (3) the Celtic, 
and (4) the Gallic, or the influence of contem- 
orary buildings in Gaul. Dealing with the 
rst consideration, Professor Baldwin Brown 
said the Teutonic conquerers came from the 
North, and the building tradition of N«rth 
Germany and of Scandinavia was a wood 
tradition. Timber was the commonest material 
in Anglo-Saxon building, and probably as 
many churches were of wood as of stone or 
brick. One Anglo-Saxon wood church at 
Greenstead, near Ongar, Essex, still remained. 
The influence of wood technique had been seen 
in the narrow strips of stonework projecting 
from the wall faces of many Anglo-Saxon 
churches, and especially was it illustrated in 
the tower of Earls Barton. But there were 
objections to their accepting the view that 
these stone strips originated in woodwork, one 
being that they could find another origin which 
was more probable, and the second being that 
such influence would have led to the buildings 
being block buildings. Therefore they might, 
he thought, eliminate the old Teutonic tradition 
of timber building as a possible influence upon 
the stone structures of the Saxon period. ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon invaders settled in a land which 
in parts was thoroughly Romanised, and when 
they began to build in stone and brick they 
necessarily used Roman materials and methods, 
but they applied these materials for ecclesias- 
tical purposes, and the Christianity they 
expressed in their buildings was Celtic Chris- 
tianity. Thus the early Anglo-Saxon churches 
showed signs of Celtic forms of church building, 
just as they also showed signs of Roman rms. 
The chief difference was seen in the treat men 
of the altar end. The churches of Roman 
tradition were apsidal, and those of Co 
tradition had the square ends which always 
occurred in early Irish churches, and wh" h 
had remained characteristic of English ecc! sias- 
tical buildings all through their history. -\- '° 
the Gallic influence, their earliest chv! - 
showed from the first certain features \ 1) 
were not normal in the familiar hasilican 
churches, found, for instance, in Ravenna. 
They found two innovations, as it were, 1! 7 
earliest Saxon —o — — Toe pe 
marking .off a s ore the actu tle 
the ann pd which was really the »!'ar 
house ; and, secondly, the addition of por , ve: 
of entrance or side chapels. Where this ca ne 
: bly Gaul 
from it was not easy to say, and possibly \)"" 
did influence these innovations, becaus: '" 
judge from the literary accounts they a 
important churches built in Gaul in anlar 
and VIth centuries they showed architect’ pe 
advances in the direction of later Romanes(\'* 
forms over and above what was being don’ in 
Italy. The fact was that Gaul and Britou 
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ing forward in architecture, and 
italy eaten’ constant to the old early a 
me, lt rote Gr 
takable influenc: showed it oo 
ingian Empire mn Germany. Seclnd ‘aad 
close political connexion between ng Ps . 
the Carolingian Empire, and it came ou os 
rehitecture, and was much closer with the 
Rastern district of that empire than it was with 
the Western district ; that was to say, the later 
Anglo-Saxon architecture showed very strongly 
the influence of Saxony and Westphalia. Pro- 
ceeding to deal in detail with some of the 
churches of the first period of Anglo-Saxon 
architecture, the lecturer described t abbey 
church of the famous Wilfrid, at Hexham, 
dated 675, which was minutely chronicled by 
Wilfrid’s companion and biographer. Wilfrid 
built two churches at Hexham, one a regular 
abbey church, on the basilican plan, which was 
destroyed by the Scots, and not rebuilt until 
our own day. The erypt of that church still 
remained. The other was a church cn the 
Greek cross plan. What was most interesting 
about Wilfrid’s building at Hexham was that 
he seemed to have combined some of the 
features of the central, or domed, church with 
those of the basilica, and in this way anticipated 
in some degree the later development of archi- 
tecture in the early Romanesque period. 
Lately the ground once covered Wilfrid’s 
abbey church had been excava for the 
rebuilding of the nave, bat they had not found 
the whole plan of the church, as expected, 
although fragments had been found here and 
there. Unfortunately, the plans and levels 
found had not been properly published. It was 
the multiplication of altars which was really a 
determining factor in the movement which 
led to the architectural development of the 
medieval church, and they were told that both 
at Hexham and York these altars were placed 
in architectural structures intended for them, 
which was a great advance on the original plan 
of merely placing them in the aisles, The 
church at Brixworth, which still existed, sup- 
ported the view that big things in architecture 
were planned and carried out in the VIIth 
century in this country. Underneath the 
present cathedral at Ripon there existed a 
crypt almost exactly like that at Hexham, and 
they were told that Wilfrid also constructed 
this crypt. Professor Baldwin Brown ex- 
hibited photographs and sketches of the plans 
and buildings of Brixworth Church, which was a 
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basilican church, and of the church at Reculver, 
Kent. The photographs showed the same idea of 
screening off a space before the altar, which was 
also found in some of the Italian churches and 
in the ruined German church at Michelstadt, 
but more strikingly still in some early churches 
in Spain, which some good authorities pro- 
nounced Visigothic. The same feature was to 
be found in the Church of St. Pancras, Canter- 
bury, which had also a western porch like that 
at Brixworth. i 


>< 


THE BOYS’ HOME, RECTORY. 
GROVE, CLAPHAM, S.W. 


Tats work was executed for the Honorary 
Director, Mr. A. Russell Baker, with moneys 
received from a legacy ueathed to the 
Home for the purposes of enlargement. 

The large dining-hall, which is used as a 

mnasium, is panelled in oak, ample exits 

ving been provided, enabling the room to be 
used for entertainments. The oak carving 
was carried out by Mr. A. Roselieb. The 
chapel, which is also panelled in oak, provides 
seating accommodation for about 100 boys, 
havi been erected in memory of John 
Russell Baker, Maria, his wife, and the Rev. 
Arthur Russell Baker. The plaster corbels 
therein were modelled by Messrs. G. & A, 
Brown, of Hammersmith, and the hot water 
heating arrangements throughout were installed 
by Messrs. George Wright, Ltd. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Garrett 
& Sons, of Balham-hill, 8S.W., and the whole 
of the work was carried out from the designs 
and under the supervision of Mr. Lionel U. 
Grace, F.R.1.B.A., of Queen Victoria-street, 
London, E.C. 


———_>-@--—____- 
GEFFREY'S ALMSHOUSES, KINGSLAND-ROAD. 





These buildings, recently acquired by the 
London County Council, will be utilised as a 
museum and library of furniture and cabinet 
making, an industry that is largely carried 
on in Shoreditch and the vicinity. In making 
their recommendation the Local Government 
Committee advocated the principle of pro- 
viding special industrial museums in suitable 
centres of trade rather than the establishment 
of one large museum of all the artistic crafts. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR IN- 
CREASING THE USEFULNESS 
OF AN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION.* 


As Editor of the Architectural Association 
Journal there nas been given to me the oppor- 
tunity of hearing many different views on 
various subjects connected with our London 
Architectural Association, which fact is my 
only justification for the suggestions—good, bad, 
or indifferent ; practical, essential, and purely 
ideal—which I shall try to put before you in 
the course of this evening. . . . 

If I can stir you (and some of our own people, 
too) from this comfortable and easy-going 
apathy my reward will be no doubt all the 
kicks and other demonstrations of affectionate 
regard usually bestowed on an unwelcome 
intruder on sweet repose. 

Look, for instance, at the present Govern- 
ment. The chiefest of their sins—although 
possibly it has not occurred to you—is that 
they have thoroughly shaken us in all our 
comfortable, insular, conservative habits; we 
have been forced to awake from our drowsy 
routine to see how the various unpleasant 
things which have been thrust upon us would 
affect our own particular trade or profession. In 
the process we noticed defects, flaws, bad 
organisation, and wasted energy. We have 
naturally put these things right. And now we 
read of a record trade boom. Is it not possible 
that there is some connection between these two 
facts? I am neither a Radical nor a Socialist, 
and I did not come here to talk politics, but I 
ask you whether there is not a lesson in this 
which we should take to ourselves. Is there 
a waste of energy or lack of organisation in our 
associations ? And if this be so, how can we 
best repair these defects ? 

The London Architectural Association, like 
your own, grew from quite small beginnings, 
but there is one thing I ask you to remember, 
and that is—all its early members were 
enthusiasts. 

You must be an enthusiast to start a move- 
ment. These men had difficulties to overcome, 
but they faced them with determination, and 
won success. ... 

*From a paper by Mr. Cart de Lafontaine read 


before the Birmingham Architectural Association on 
Friday, February ?1. 
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The Society of the Good Shepherd, Rectory-grove, Clapham: Ground Floor. 


Mr. Lionel U. Grace, F.R.1L.B.A., Architect. 
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As the first President ‘of our Society, the 
late Professor Robert Kerr said a few years ago, 
when speaking of its origin and the conditions 
of architectural training at the time : ‘ The time 
had come for a stirring of dry bones. It was 
not the seniors, but the juniors themselves who 
made the demand that there should be supplied 
to the inquisitiveness of youth “ something 
more up to date than all this.” “ Why not 
take the matter in hand themselves?” said 
voung Charles Gray? “ Why not, indeed, 
indeed,”’ said Donaldson and Godwin. So they 
did it ; and the upshot of it has been that, not 
in London alone, but in other centres of English 
energy, it has become a first principle in our 
professional training that the young men shall 
put their own shoulders to the wheel as an 
organised body. And well, thoroughly well, 
has it answered.’ 

So will it ever be—enthusiasm is with the 
young. 

Now, our ‘ Brown Book’ states the objects 
of the Association to be as follows :— To 
promote and afford facilities for the study of 
architecture, and to serve as a medium of 
friendly communication between the members 
and others interested in the progress of archi- 
tecture.” It goes on to say that these cbjects 
shall, so far as practicable, be carried out by 
means of papers and discussions, a library, 
lectures and classes, a school of architecture, 
prizes and scholarships, visits to works and 
buildings, periodical publications, and by such 
other means as the Council may determine 
from time to time. A goodly list. The com- 
munication between members fostered by these 
means has led to the formation of many valuable 
friendships, and wil] lead to the formation of 
a good many more, for the different societies 
within the Association which encourage in- 
formal but useful meetings among our members 
are all doing as well as we could wish.” 

These societies within a society to which our 
President refers are certainly one of the most 
successful means of bringing about the friendly 
communication between members which is the 
reason for our existence as a corporate body, 
and about which I shall have something more 
to say later on. Therefore I will tell you 
something about them 

The largest of these societies is the Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club, which (as its rather 
cumbrous title suggests) is the outcome of an 
amalgamation of the Camera and Sketching 
Club with the Debating Society. This fusion 
took place in 1910. The aims of the club are 
the study of architecture by means of photo- 
graphy, sketching, and debate, and, incidentally, 
to promote greatér sociability among members. 
These aims have certainly been achieved, and 
consequently members of the Camera, Sketch, 
and Debate Club are really keen members of 
the Architectural Association. 

So it will be well if we note that this result 
is achieved by the following means (again I 
quote from our “ Brown Book *’) :— 

“ During the summer months Saturday 
afternoon visits and week-end excursions are 
made to places of architectural interest, special 
~ grammes being arranged for the Easter, 
Vhitsun, and August Bank Holidays. 

It is the aim of the Committee to keep the 
expenses on these excursions as low as possible. 
and the extensive use of the cycle has been 
found a ready means to this end. 

The winter programme consists of meetings 
at which papers are read and debates held, an 
exhibition of photographs and sketches, and an 
annual dinner.” 

The experiment of combining with the 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club for some of 
our ordinary general meetings, which was made 
some time ago, has proved a great success, 
resulting in a much better attendance and a 
marked improvement in the discussion which 
follows the paper on these evenings. Two 
papers dealing with a question from different 
standpoints are often read, and this brings out 
a number of interesting views and special 
points of interest which could not be obtained 
in any other way. 

The further experiment of reducing the 
number of the general and combined meetings 
from twelve to eight, which I suggested to our 
Council, and which has been tried during the 
past session, has had two excellent results :-—(1) 
There has been a better selection of papers 
read, and (2) the Journal has not been quite so 
overloaded with matter, which, quite between 
ourselves, has been a great relief to the editorial 
staff. 

The Architectural Association Athletic Club 
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is another very popular institution, and is 
divided into various sections, such as Rugby 
“ footer,”’ hockey, cricket, golf, and swimming. 
It is very well supported by the younger men, 
and now has an excellent ground of its own at 

We have had some excellent shows, such as 
a collection of }-in. details and photographs of 
various important buildings in London and 
elsewhere; a “London” exhibition, arranged 
in conjunction with the London Society ; and 
an exhibition of sketches and working drawings 
by the late Mr. Norman’ Shaw. Now, the 
Council have entrusted me with the task of 
organising an exhibition of French drawings, 
in conjunction with the Société des Architectes 
Diplémés of France, which will be the first 
exhibition of its kind held in this country, or 
even in France, I believe. It will be of very 
considerable interest, as it is intended to show 
by a selection of prize and other drawings the 
work done at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of 
France, from the entrance examination, through 
the “ second ’’ and “ first” class of the school, 
to the drawings submitted in the final examina- 
tion for the diploma granted to successful 
students by the French Government. I also 
hope we shall be able to include working 
drawings by some of the leading French archi- 
tects of the present day. 

Before this exhibition takes place we shall 
send a copy of the illustrated catalogue to all 
the provincial societies, and we ho that 
many of you will come up to see the exhibition. 

The scheme has aroused considerable interest 
in Paris, and a number of well-known French 
architects have signified their intention of 
coming over for the opening day of our show, 
and will probably spend a few days over here 
“ seeing the sights.” 

I hope to be able to arrange a return exhibi- 
tion of some of our students’ work, and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects have 
kindly informed me that they will do all they 
can to assist this proposal. 

I tell you these things we are doing as illus- 
trating some ways in which an architectural 
association can help forward the cause of 
architecture in England. 

Perhaps you think that there is not a very 
clear connexion between an exhibition of French 
architects’ drawings and the advance towards a 
national school of architecture in England. 

It has been suggested to me that we have 
quite enough of French methods already, and 
that this exhibition will still further denation- 
alise our native art. 

With this pessimistic view I do not in the 
least agree, for consider what the effect of this 
exhibition will be. For the first time in 
England we shall have the opportunity of seeing 
for ourselves the result of a thoroughly 
organised training in “ the mistress art”; we 
shall see the result of training students to 
reason in terms of architecture, and then I hope 
we shall be able to learn wisely, for we have in 
the Architectural Association School the germ 
of a national school on, thoroughly sound 
English lines of which we have reason to be 
proud. 

Our School has been wittily likened to a 
“job’’ on which there are three foreman and 
one bricklayer. It does not worry me at all. 
But we look to you men of the allied societies 
to send more workmen on to the job, and I 
think we shal! not look in vain. 

The secret of success to-day is co-operation. 
Before we can influence the public and teach 
them how to appreciate good architecture we 
must agree amongst ourselves, we must keep in 
touch with each other, endeavour to have some 
common ideal and some means by which we 
may speak with one voice in such matters as 
the recent dispute about St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, for instance. To achieve this end I 
have a scheme to put before you at which Mr. 
Yerbury, our energetic Secretary, and I, have 
been working for some months. We think it 
will be a great thing. And I hope that you 
will make any suggestions which occur to you, 
in the subsequent discussion, for the improve- 
ment of the scheme. To enable you to do this 
I will now unfold our plan. 

During one of the few fine week-ends of last 
summer we had the pleasure of spending a 
week-end in Liverpool, where we visited the 
fine buildings of that city under the guidance 
of the Liverpool Architectural Society. By a 
happily-planned circumstance our visit was 
arranged to coincide with that of the Architec- 
tural Association of Ireland. It was a delightful 
week-end, and, although our Liverpool brethren 
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gave us a strenuous time, we all apprec; 
their kindness, and many of us cele.” 
the richer by several friends. 

This is the sort of thing which seers to me 
work well worth doing; we must have more 
of these week-end visits. And that brings me 
to the scheme I mentioned just now, which 
simultaneously suggested itself to Mr. Yerbury 
and myself as the result of a conversation we 
pe Pens ys Liverpool visit with Mr. Allberry 
of the Architectural Association of Ireland. — 

I will not trouble you with the history of 
this plan-for yo the circulation of the 
Journal, which those of you who belong to our 
London Architectural Association have thrust 
upon them once a month at somewhat irregular 
intervals, and which one or two of you perhaps 
read ; in a word, the Architectural Association 
Journal. 

As you know, I have been Editor of this 
Journal for about two years, and during that 
time we have tried to make the Journal a real, 
live force, truly reflecting the life of the Archi- 
tectural Association. The papers read at our 
meetings (and reported in our contemporaries), 
like the poor, are always with us; but we have 
striven to preserve a just balance with articles— 
illustrated whenever possible—and items of 

rticular interest to our own members ; in our 

itorial remarks we have endeavoured to 
express the views of the Association as a cor- 
porate body, and it has been a very special 
_—— to have letters and personal thanks 
or views thus expressed, and for news of those 
at home, from readers in the United States, 
Canada, South Africa, and other distant lands. 

Occasionally, too, we are able, by a little 
timely chaff, to correct tendencies (such as that 
of self-advertisement) likely to prove injurious 
to our profession in a manner which could not 
be undertaken by any other professional 
journal ; in a word, we represent the architects 
of the younger generation. 

The scheme in which I hope your Association 
will co-operate with us is that of extending 
the circulation of this Journal of ours to the 
members of all the provincial societies in 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. In 
return for a certain cash payment we shall 
arrange to supply to local associations the 
number of copies they require each month, and 
as near the beginning thereof as shall, be 
humanly possible. . . . 

The suggestion which [ want you to consider 
is the urgent. need of closer co-operation between 
our societies. I should like to see an annual 
conference of all associations, when papers and 
discussions on various important matters 
connected with our profession could be dealt 
with. We shall never succeed in educating the 
public until we agree among ourselves and 
speak with one voice on questions of public 


policy. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION : 


FIFTH SPRING VISIT. 


On March 8 a party of members of the 
Architectural Association — a third visit of 
inspection to the new buildings of Kings 
College Hospital at Denmark-hill. The general 
design and scope of the hospital were described 
in the report of the visit made on March 16, 
1912. Since that date considerable progress 
has been made with the ward blocks and 
operation-rooms. Some of the former are now 
structurally complete, and it is hoped that 
before the end of the year it will be possible to 
open the first portion of the hospital for use. 

1is will comprise the outpatients’ and adminis- 
tration departments, six of the nine ward 

vilions, operating theatre blocks, isolation 

lock, pathological wing and medical schol, 
and the chapel and central station, with their 
accessories. It is now possible to form a pre'ty 
accurate judgment of the probable workin: of 
the highly ingenious ett 5 careful planning, 
which (as usual in English practice) is largely 
devoted to overcoming difficulties arising !) . 
a site not specially fitted for its purpose. * 
appears that a considerable measure of suc ess 
has attended Mr. Pite’s vse Sane os ; : 
standing the la roportion ground are 
which le fi oh buildings, there : 
singularly little sense of crowding, and . 
rooms and corridors seem to be well light ¢. 
Only a few sam of the internal fittings have 
yet been i , but the utmost care 12s 
evidently been taken in planning their — = 
and as far as possible all pipes have > 
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interi “the wa i 
excluded from the = bac acts pe on, 
run in spe ial chases in Pl pee 
window reveals with remova cem 5 col 
coverings for access. By this means shoe wd 
is a great deal of harbourage for dust eet } 
obviated, but a more sightly a, 7 o 
rendered possible—surely @ factor in the comio 
of some, at least, of the patients. 

The members were conducted over Ithe 
buildings in groups by Mr. Pite and bis assistente, 
a method which rendered it possible that a 
should learn considerably more of the aims and 
objects of the design than when an unworkably 
large party is formed. The ferro-concrete 
construction was viewed with interest in 
various stages, and considerable notice was 
taken of the planning of the sanitary turrets 
to the wards, which in liberality of space 
allowed almost attainment to continental 
standards, by which the crowded, hole-and- 
corner arrangements usuall considered sufficient 
in this country for disposa of sinks and utensils 
appear grotesquely inadequate. A charac- 
teristic detail is the gathering together of all 
the ventilating pipes from the various sanitary 
appliances in each turret to discharge together 
through a central lead outlet forming a finial 
to the pyramid roof. Many other necessary 
details of current hospital practice, usually 
abandoned as frankly hideous, have by thought 
and attention been compelled to assume 
relative shapeliness, It would be interesting 
to see Mr. Pite’s ferro-concrete chapel when 
complete, as a real effort appears to have been 
made to express the actual qualities of the 
construction. 

The visit was altogether a most successful 
one, and Mr. Pite’s appreciative references to 
his staff and others associated with him in the 
production of the work were much appreciated 
by members. 


a a ae 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 


A general meeting of this Society was held 
at the Institute, Cookridge-street, Leeds, on 
March 6. The President, Colonel A. E. Kirk, 
A.R.I.B.A., occupied the chair. A lecture on 
“Standards in Reinforced Concrete Design ’’ 
was delivered by Mr. Wm. Black, of the Kahn 
Concrete Syndicate. Mr. Black showed 
methods of calculating and designing concrete 
beams, columns, ete., illustrating his remarks 
by diagrams and sketches. A number of 
lantern slides showing works completed or in 
course of construction were shown. The 
lecturer did not advocate the building of 
external walls completely in concrete, but the 
method to adopt was to build up a frame-work 
of concrete lintels and piers and fill the inter- 
spaces in with brick, stone, terra-cotta, ete. 
After a discussion Mr. Hoffman Wood proposed, 
and Mr. Wm. Whitehead, A.R.1.B.A., seconded, 
that a vote of thanks be accorded to Mr. Black, 
which was heartily carried. 


Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society. 


At a mecting of this Society, Mr. A. H. 
Purdie pri siding, Mr. Peter Lyall delivered a 
lecture on “ Paving.” The lecturer said that 
several cities had paved streets before the 
Christian era, Nevertheless, those which were 
at present the ornament of Europe (Rome 
Prison were destitute of them till almost 
bre twelfth or thirteenth centuries. The 
Hnabagians were the earliest roadmakers, and 

eir example was copied by the Romans. Of 
= cities the oldest pavement was commonly 
ree to Paris; but it was certain that 
- a ‘npain, was paved in the middle of 
pov inth century, and Paris about the twelfth 
mer i Historians asserted that London was 

* paved in the eleventh centu The earliest 
ta wveway in Glasgow was down the centre 
pny altmarket, the sides heing left in rough 
an nd Cav leriggs was done about 1776, and 
all - exception of Planestanes, in Trongate, 
vai ® Other streets were covered with 

8h cobbles. Geod roads were absolutely 


nec , 

lets ‘> modern convenience, and the 

mere described the materials required and 
§ methods of ¢ ing roads and 

Pavements onstructing 


‘ Architectural Association of Ireland. 
1 Ordinary meeti of this Soci 
at rs South i rederick faae, stag A n 
 O'Callaghs ', and afterwards the President, 
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Mr L. O'Connor, F.R.1.A., in the chair. 
Mr. Richard Coulson, F.S.1., read a paper on 
“The Principles and Design of Reinforced 
Concrete,”’ in the course of which he said that 
during the past few years the combined materials 
had become inseparably connected with archi- 
tectural and engineering work throughout the 
Kingdom. The lecturer, having made a 
number of experimental tests to prove the 


utility of steel reinforcement in concrete 
beams, proceeded to describe the various 
formule from which the strength of the 


different members is calculated, and pointed out 
that the mathematical work involved is now 
being simplified by the adoption of curve 
diagrams. The paper was fully illustrated by 
a series of lantern views of several reinforced 
concrete structures at home and abroad, the 
photographs of the Waterford Bridge at various 
periods of construction being particularly in- 
teresting. The lecturer concluded by stating 
that, while reinforced concrete is extremely 
useful in foundations, piles, retaining walls, 
floors, and roofs, he did not deem it suitable for 
domestic work. 

Mr. J. Howard Pentland, R.H.A., in pro- 

wing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, said 

thought the factor of safety often adopted 
was really a sham, and, as so much of the 
strength of the material depended on the 
quality of its component parts, and on the 
personal element in the mixing and erecting, he 
considered it unwise to adopt reinforced con- 
crete for piers bearing a hesvy cumulative load. 
There were several opinions as to the treatment 
of reinforced concrete with a view to external 
effect, but he thought it must always be clothed 
with masonry, brick, or faience. 

Mr. Burke seconded, and said he thought 
that every architect should know how to design 
a simple, straightforward building in reinforced 
concrete, and that the subject was so vast 
that further opportunities for discussion should 
be afforded. 


itp 
>_>? 


THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 


BUILDING BY-LAWS AND 
REGULATIONS. 


On Monday evening at the Surveyors’ 
Institution, the Hon. E. G. Strutt (President) 
in the chair, an interesting discussion took 
place on papers which were read at a general 
meeting of the Institution on February 10— 
i.e. (1) “ Building By-Laws and Regulations 
as Affecting the Housing of the Working 
Classes," by Mr. William Woodward, 
F.R.1.B.A.; and (2) “Some Urban Housing 
Problems,’ by Mr. Montagu Price Holmes. 

Mr. William Menzies, who opened the dis- 
cussion, remarked that the present state of 
affairs was that by-laws which were nothing 
more nor less than copies of the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s model by-laws which were issued 
just after the passing of the 1875 Public Health 
Act were in force in a number of yer rural 
districts, and it was admitted on all sides that 
they were not applicable to such districts. In 
reality there was not any power other than the 
voice of the local Councillors to bring about the 
amendment of their unsuitable by-laws. If the 
Councillors said “ No,’’ then there was an end 
of it. If they would not alter their opinion, 
there was no means of forcing them to change 
their minds. The Local Government Board 
could only ask or suggest by circulars that 
revision might be advantageous, but how 
many authorities had availed themselves of the 
opportunity thus afforded them of modifying 
their by-laws he did not know. It appeared to 
him that the time had come when more driving 

wer was required, whether it be by an Act of 

arliament direct or by the Local Government 
Board, or the County Councillors under statu- 
tory powers as outlined in Mr. Stanier’s Bill to 
enforce the alteration of existing by-laws, where 
it was evident that alterations were required. 
He candidly admitted that whatever relaxation 
might be made in the rules, which were con- 
sidered too stringent, he was not so optimistic 
as to think that that was going effectually to 
solve the difficult problem of providing suitable 
houses in rural districts at a low rent for the 
poorest of our labouring classes, and at the 
same time return a reasonable interest to the 
man who built. He was not an advocate for 
entirely doing away with any control over the 
erection of buildings, and certainly not in the 
case of those intended for habitation. The 
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question arose in his mind as to whether it was 
not time that some general rules applicable to 
the whole country for ensuring healthy dwel- 
lings should be enforced by Act of Parliament. 
He ventured to think that the members of the 
Institute would agree with him that amongst 
other essentials dryness of the dweliing should 
be secured, ground air should be prevented 
from entermg it, and habitations should not be 
huddled together, but each should enjoy the 
inestimable blessings of light and air. Dwel- 
lings erected on garden city lines, admirable as 
they might be both in planning and pictnresque- 
ness, did not, as far as he could see, get at the 
root of the difficulty of housing the poorer 
classes. 

Mr. W. R. Davidge said he thought they 
would all be at one with the authors of the 
papers in their desire for some simpler method 
of dealing with the ordinary means of control 
over the erection of buildings. At present 
there was undoubtedly too much “ red tape’’ 
both in London, and possibly still more so in 
the country in this connection. His own idea 
was that something must be put in the rules to 
give some control over the beauty of the sur- 
roundings, if not the beauty of the building. 
He thought it was absolutely essential that 
whoever had charge of the supervision of the 
building plans should have some sort of control 
in the way of eliminating the unfit. He agreed 
with Mr. Woodward that latitude was necessary, 
and that the individual in control, whoever he 
might be, must be given very wide powers to 
use them in a common-sense way. There 
undoubtedly must be some system of appeal, 
and he thought that the suggestion of having 
a tribunal based on the London system, com- 
posed of an architect, a surveyor, and one other 
person, was a good one. He was afraid, how- 
ever, that it would be impossible to institute 
such a tribunal in every little village, and he 
thought there would be need for the grouping 
of villages and small towns. With regard to 
the exemption of Government property, he 
quite agreed with Mr. Woodward that if they 
were to have restrictions, particularly if they 
were to be common-sense restrictions, they 
must restrict everybody and_ everything. 
Before thev rushed wholeheartedly into accept- 
ing Mr. Woodward’s suggestion they must 
remember that at present with by-laws a 
builder had a general sort of notion what he 
could do and what he might not do, but if they 
had the latitude that was foreshadowed by Mr. 
Woodward they would not know in any 
particular case how far they could browbeat 
the official or how far they could get round 
him. With regard to Mr. Holmes’s paper, that 
gentleman had pomted out that garden cities 
were only a sign of the times. People nowa- 
days wanted something better than a mere 
habitation ; they wanted some sort of share in 
the open country. There ought to be some 
means of crying a halt to the stereotyped 
monotony of street after street of houses all 
built on the same pattern, and there was no 
reason why cottages should not be grouped 
together anywhere within twenty or twenty- 
five miles of London, instead of being huddled 
together as they were now. He was in sym- 
poy with Mr. Woodward in the scheme he 
ad outlined for improving the southern side 
of the River Thames, but he felt he had not 
gone far enough. 

Mr. H. Hendricks also complimented Mr. 
Woodward on his Embankment scheme. With 
regard to the author’s suggestion to get rid of 
the Local Government Board by-iaws and to 
appoint a professional gentleman who should 
be able to pass building plans, he was afraid 
there were practical difficulties that might 
arise in provincial towns, as the men who held 
such posts would have an undue advantage 
over their professional brethren practising in 
the same town. With regard to working-class 
dwellings, what was wanted in the large manu- 
facturing towns was houses of one, two, and 
three rooms; and it was impossible to build 
such houses under the modern by-laws. Pass- 
ing to Mr. Holmes’s paper, Mr. Hendmeks said 
that in Birmingham at the present time, out- 
side what they called the central fringe, there 
was a vast area of land which had practically 
become derelict. It was too expensive for 
houses, and was not required for manufacturing 
premises, and he thought some plan might be 
evolved by which those who owned such land 
should have some use made of it at a fair 
market price. The large blocks of flats had 
been tried in Birmingham, and had proved a 
ghastly failure, and they had come to the 
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conclusion that what was required was a house 
containing six rooms to let at 6s. or 6s. 6d. a 
week. 

Mr. C. Osenton said that, speaking as one 
who practised in a rural or suburban district, 
he wished to break a lance with Mr. Woodward 
in favour of some of these much-maligned 
by-laws of the Local Government Board. He 

ought that gentlemen like Mr. Woodward 
and other prominent architects were apt to 
everlook the fact that these by-laws were 
imposed not to assist building, but to prevent 
unsound building and to protect the public 
against the work of the unscrupulous builder. 
In that respect he thought it might be claimed 
that they had served a very useful purpose. 
The speculative builder, as far as design was 
concerned, had been allowed to build what he 
liked, and they bad the result in the long, 
monotonous streets, with houses all of one 
pattern, to which previous speakers had called 
attention; and it was only the existence of 
these by-laws which had saved the people from 
having to live in unsound and unhealthy 
houses. After all, they did know where they 
were in regard to the existing by-laws, whereas 
if they had a serics of by-laws where it was 
sufficient for the builder to send in a sort of 
general notice saying he was going to build in 
a certain way the public would have no pro- 
tection against the jerry-builder. With regard 
to the tribunal suggested by Mr. Woodward, he 
thought it was quite bad enough to be under 
the local Council and the local Surveyor, and 
if they were to be under the three gentlemen 
proposed by the author then he was afraid 
that, instead of being chastised with whips, they 
would be chastised with scorpions. 

Mr. R. M. Kearns remarked that, in his 
opinion, they needed more building by-laws 
instead of fewer, and persons who could not 
afford to build properly in conformity with the 
by-laws should not be allowed to build at all. 

Mr. CG. L. Pepler said that what they wanted 
was stanaardisation as regarded air space, 
building materials, and heights of rooms. 

Mr. G. Corderoy disagreed with Mr. Pepler 
as to standardisation, which he said was apt 
to be overdone nowadays. What would be 
very necessary in certain districts where there 
was low-lying land and water logging would not 
be required in places where there was a rock 
or dry sand foundation. It was the mania for 
standardisation which was at the bottom of the 
criticism of the by-laws passed by the Local 
Government Board, and he thought it was the 
vice of all central authorities to attempt to 
standardise. What was wanted was far larger 
latitude on the part of the supervising authority, 
and that person should be a man of practical 
experience. 

Mr. Horace Cubitt, Mr. A. E. Bayliss, and 
Mr. Allen having briefly spoken, 

Mr. Woodward, in the course of a short reply 
to the various criticisms, said that the whole 
subject centred on the desire to build cottages 
at low rents, which should be fairly remunera- 
tive. It might be thought, from some of the 
speeches that evening, that he was in favour of 
jerry building and of letting the poor live in 
unhealthy dwellings. He need hardly say 
that was absolutely contrary to his intentions 
and wishes. He had always been in fayour of 
good building, and he believed that good 
building could be obtained and that cottages 
could be obtained at rents which the labourer 
could pay, and which would pay the speculator 
if only they could get rid of these volumes of 
Local Government Board by-laws, which made 
one’s head ache only to glance at, let alone to 
comply with. As to his proposed scheme of 
substitution, he did not propose to have a 
tribunal set up in each village ; there would be 
districts apportioned, where there would be an 
architect, a surveyor, and a builder. The 
builder would submit his plans and specifica- 
tions to them, and they would pass criticism 
upon them. General rules and regulations, of 
course, would have to be made for the guidance 
of the tribunal. These would be compiled by 
professional men, and, as he had pointed out 
in his paper, they would be about one- 
twentieth the length of the Local Government 
Board’s by-laws, but all sufficient to secure 
healthy and well-built dwellings for the working 
classes, having in view the particular needs and 
requirements of each district, both as regarded 
materials and workmanship. He stro ly 
objected to standardisation as onaueelal ie 
Mr. Pepler. 

Mr. Holmes also briefly replied, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


THE BUILDER. 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Good Friday Week. 

In consequence of the Easter Holidays, we 
go to press a day carlier than usual next week, 
the Builder being published on Thursday. All 
communications must reach the Editor by 
first post on Wednesday morning. 


Knight of St. John of Jerusalem. 

In the London Gazette of March 4 appears 
the name of Mr. Reginald St. Aubyn Roumieu, 
A.R.1.B.A., appointed a Knight of Grace of the 
Order of St. Yas of Jerusalem in England, by 
sanction of the King. Mr. Roumieu is the 
elder son of Mr. Robert Lewis Roumieu, 
F.R.LB.A., and a great-grandson of Abraham 
Roumieu, who was in practice as an architect 
in London in 1769. This year Mr. Roumieu is 
President of the Huguenot Society of London. 


Prudential Insurance Company's Annual Report. 

We have before us the annual report of the 
Prudential Assurance Company, which, as usual, 
bears ample evidence to the enormous success 
of the company’s methods of conducting its 
business. As illustrating the way it meets 
new requirements we may note that, finding 
there was a considerable demand for voluntary 
sickness insurance in addition to that provided 
by the Act, two special tables have been 
provided, one to cover the waiting period and 
one to provide supplementary sickness benefit, 
and that both these tables were favourably 
received, 27,195 policies being in force at the 
end of last year. 


Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley-street. 

The designs for the proposed improvements 
in the oa cal of the gh her have been pre- 
pared by Mr. J. N. Comper. They embody 
the removal of the present choir stalls, shifting 
of the pulpit westwards, and the erection of a 
new altar, a screen about 30 ft. to the west of 
the present altar (for a chapel), and the erection 
of a baldacchino as an architectural feature. 
Sitting in the Consistory Court on February 11, 
Sir A. B. Kempe, Chancellor of the Diocese of 
London, granted a facnity for the scheme, but 
without the baldacchino, in view of a precedent 
of 1873 (St. Barnabas, Pimlico): notice of 
— was given in that respect. Grosvenor 
Chapel was built in 1730, after the classic 
manner, for about 1,000 sittings, and the 
interior was beautified forty years ago. 


The Stead Memorial. 


The President of the Royal Society’ of 
British Sculptors, Sir George Frampton, R.A., 
has accepted from the Executive Committee of 
the Journalists’ Fund for the provision of a 
memorial to the late Mr. Stead a commission 
to execute a medallion portrait on a tablet, in 
bronze, which is to be placed in a position 
granted by the London County Council on the 
Thames Embankment. 


Church Building Society. 


The Incorporated Church Building Society 
held its usual monthly meeting on the 20th ult, 
at the Society’s House, 7, Dean’s-yard, West- 
minster Abbey, 8.W. Grants of money were 
made in aid of the following objects, viz, :— 
Building new churches at Llandrillo- -Rhos, 
St. George, Denbighs, 150. ; Rastrick, St. John, 
Yorks, 1001. ; Aldersbrook, St. Gabriel, Essex, 
1501. ; Bristol, St. Ambrose, 175/.; and West 
Fordington, St. Mary, Dorset, 2001.; and 
towards enlarging or otherwise im roving the 
accommodation in the churches at arescombe, 
St. John, Glos., 201.; Lydbrook, The Holy 
Jesus, Glos., 25/.; North Marston, St. Mary, 
Bucks, 50/.; Zeal Monachorum, St. Peter, 
Devon, 20l.; Birkenhead, St. Matthew, 80. ; 
and Groombridge, St. John the Evangelist, 
Kent, 35/.; Grants were also made from the 
Special Mission Buildings Fund towards 
building mission churches at Appledore-cum- 
Ebony, Kent, 20/.; and Bungalow Town, 
Lancing, Sussex, 25/. The following nts 
were paid for works completed :— ey, 
All Saints, Staffs, 200/. ; ottingham, se 
Andrew, Kent, 501. ; Watford, St. "Michael and 
All Angels, Herts, 150/.; Kentish Town, St. 
Silas, Middlesex, 1501.; Le mstone, St. 
Margaret, Essex, 20/.; North Tidworth, Holy 
Trinity, Wilts, 201.; Rye Harbour, The Holy 
Cag Sussex, 501. ; ham Common, The 

oly Spirit, Surrey, .; Groombri St. 
John, Kent, 15/.; Llanfwrog, St. wrog, 
Anglesey, 251. ; and Bridgmary (Elson), Han: 
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BOOKS, 


The Story of Architecture in Oxford Stone. By 
E. A. Greentna Lampory. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1912. Price 3s. 6d, net.) 

Tuts is a short history of Gothic and Renaissance 

architecture with examples taken from Oxford 

and its neighbou . It is written with 
know. » and a predilection for the Gothic 
style. It is perhaps not a little handicapped 
by erudition, and a rigid adherence to the 
rinciples of constructive necessity av the 
imate author of architectural form. 
application of the Greek Orders to the 

Roman practice of lining a concrete building 

with decorative forms, or materials, we are 

loath to characterise as a “ constructive lie.” 

It came about naturally in the development 

of mixed traditions. Again, although it 

is true that Gothic architecture progressed 
along the lines of necessity, as dictated by the 

vault, we are inclined to challenge such a 

statement as the following :—‘It may be 

objected that the great majority of Gothic 
buildings are not vaulted at all. The answer 
is that they are not representative Gothic, but 
only buildings with Gothic details.” This 
is the eclecticism of the Classic Renaissance, 
The greatest iods of building enterprise 
have always displayed a freedom from any 
accepted formule. In all other respects the 
book may claim a creditable place in the list of 
the best-informed guide-books. Its chapters, or 
sections, are arranged under the heads of Plan, 

Wall, Pier, and so forth, and the reader may 

study these details in a comparative manner, 

while visiting the examples named. 


The Church of Saint Eirene at Constantinople. 
By Watrer 8S. Grorer, A.R.C.A., Architect, 
Soane Medallist. (Oxford University Press; 
Henry Froude. Price 2/. 2s. net.) 

Tue interests of Byzantine architecture are at 

the moment receiving a generous recognition. 

The volumes by Mr. Alexander Van Millingen 

and Sir Thomas Graham Jackson have quite 

recently been noticed by us. The former 
contributes an historical preface to the present 
work. ha tt : 

Saint Eirene is one of the churches built 

by Justinian. Constantine had previously 

erected a church on the site, which served as 
the cathedral of the city, until the completion 
of Santa Sophia in 360. It was burned down 
in 532. A farther fire occurred shortly after 
the completion of the new church, and an 

earthquake shattered the structure in 74. 

Further operations have been carried out 

under Turkish rule. The building as we ms 

it to-day therefore displays work of —_— 

riods. The plan and construction is typ)ca’’s 

yzantine. A square divided into three _ 
each way, with narthex and atrium, descr! : 
the plan; a central drum and dome, !ts — 
counterpoised by semi-dome, flat, or barr ~ 
vault, and abutments: that fall within the 
building line, are characteristic of the —— 

This conservation of energy, habitua vith 

Byzantine building, is in direct contrast A 

the Gothic method. In the words pails 

Choisy, which the author quotes, “ In acer 

way the employment of masses, the goon 

object of which was to counteract the - ae 
of the vault, appeared to the eae ot 
r, and almost a barbarous proceedité. 

The volume, which is amply ve lanese 

embodies the results of the most exhaus' ma 

survey, and forms a notable contribution 
the literature of this subject. 


A Hand- 
Building Stones and Clay Products. A**" 
"book for Architects. By Hervric . _ 
Ph.D., Professor of Economic Dooley 
Cornell University, Fellow ee ee 
of America. (New York : John Wiley for 
London: Chapman & Hall. . Price *-~ 
net.) — interest of & technical 
To En readers the inte con Americad 
f . he use 0 
data and arily intended for t piven 
American Piste hitects is necessarily Se, 
is book by Dr. 
all. The only portions of this sides 
Reis which are equally OPP oben on Praboloss 
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United States, The variety of 


ye astonishing if the great extent 
of the territory over which they are distributed 
were not remembered, and in this peg na 
the carefully-prepared maps oS 
distribution of the main classes of = are 
helpful. Coarse and fine granites, tes, 
ood sandstones, and most classes of limestones 
‘including some beautifully veined marbles), 
are all procurable, except that oblites, largely 
used by us, are few and apparently soft. 

The later chapters, which are devoted to the 
consideration of clay products, are scarcely 
so important as those which have gone before, 
for they indicate that, in some respects at 
least, American practice is several years behind 
that which obtains in the best works in England. 
The continuous kiln, used almost exclusively 
in England for high-class bricks where uniformity 
is desired, in conjunction with machine moulding 
and artificial drying, seems to be only in the 
experimental stage in America at present ; 
while the author speaks of fireproofing (a 
term long since discarded by us in favour of 
fire-resisting), and illustrates a form of flat 
terra-cotta arching for floors which has now 
been obsolete in England for a considerable 
period. It is noticeable that the craze for 
multicoloured and irregular bricks has reached 
the United States and is just as virulently 
epidemic there as here just now, with the 
result that brickmakers, in order to meet an 
eccentric demand, have to sacrifice more 
justifiable effort towards the production of that 
which is sound and more truly workmanlike, 





The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, with 
Notes, Rules, Orders, and Regulations. By 
W. Apprscton Wiis, LL.B. Barrister- 


at-Law. Thirteenth edition. (London: 
Butterworth & Co.; Shaw & Sons, 1913. 
Pp, 370. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Wituis's excellent treatise on Workmen's 
Compensation is almost becoming an annual 
publication. The present edition is the 
thirteenth of * Willis’s Workmen's Compensa- 
tion,” and the fifth since the Act of 1906 was 
passed, and it provides the lawyer and the 
layman with a clear and comprehensive text- 
book on this complicated subject at an extra- 
ordinarily moderate price In this volume the 
English, Scottish, and Irish decisions are 
respectively published down to the following 
dates: December 11, 14, and 21, 1912; and a 
new feature is the inclusion of a table of the 
terms of purchase of immediate life annuities 
through the Post Office Savings Bank. The 
Note on the Insurance Act has been also some- 
what amplitied. It will be remembered that 
under sect. 11 of that Act no sickness or dis- 
ablement benefit shall be paid to an insured 
person in respect of sickness or disablement for 
which he is receiving compensation equal to or 
greater than the benefit he would otherwise 
receive, 

All the features of former editions, such as a 
table of cases with complete references to all 
the reports, and an excellent Index are retained 
in this latest edition, which cannot fail to prove 
a3 useful as its predecessors. 


The Law of National Insurance By J. H. 
Warts, Barrister-at-Law. (London : Stevens 
‘Sons, Ltd. 1913. vii. and 664 pp. 12s. 6d. 

OF the making of law books on any subject 

general importance there is no end, and it was 

nly to be expected and quite natural that 
there should be a more than usually large crop 
of legal treatises as a result of the passage into 
ti coming into effective operation of the 
dae Insurance Act, 1911, especially in view 
th © Magnitude and breadth of the scope of 
at enactment, and the vast multitude of 
epee: Interests, and occupations affected by 
saree) ind complex provisions. 
he building and engineering trades, above 
others, are particularly concerned in the 
matter, inasmuch as persons ed in these 

Particular occupations come within not only the 

Provisions of the Act relating to sickness and 

miter but also that part of it which makes 

Poy for ‘usurance against unemployment, 

Othe oan @pplies to them more than to any 

eee the spccified trades. For this reason if 

Watte" — ‘e can extend a welcome to Mr. 

addition “A ne quite @ satisfactory and useful 


’ existing bibliograph 
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National Insurance Act annotated and com- 
mented upon section by section, a method of 
treatment not only consecrated by custom but 
eminently convenient in practice. There are 
also copious appendices containing the regula- 
tions, rules, orders, etc., issued by the Insurance 
Commissioners and the Board of Trade. At the 
end of the appendices the author has set out the 
two memoranda issued by the Government 
actuaries, showing the grounds and principles 
on which the Bill was based. 

The first part of the book consists of a general 
survey of the scope of the Act, in which the 
author has incorporated excerpts from many of 
the pamphlets and official explanatory leaflets 
which the Insurance Commissioners issued from 
time to time for the enlightenment of the public. 
This introductory survey does indeed give a 
very good general idea of the Act as a whole, 
and the book should certainly be of service, not 
only to legal practitioners, but also to laymen as 
well. The notes to the sections are es a 
and the index is saticfactory. 


— — = 
—_ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Indifferent Quantities. 

Sra,—The evil of which your correspondent, 
** A London Builder,”’ complains in his interest- 
ing Ictter is one which has existed since the 
system of tendering upon quantities became 
— ; several suggestions for its remedy have 

n made within recent years, but so far with 
very little result. 

The examples given of the differences which 

revail between the quantities prepared by an 
independent surveyor and those prepared by an 
architect or his asvistant could be multiplied 
a hundredfold, and an explanation of their 
existence is to be found in the fact that the 
attainment of proficiency in two professions, 
each of which takes a lifetime to learn, is denied 
to the average man. 

In my opinion (and in this your correspondent 
seems to concur) an architect is unfitted by his 
artistic training to deal with the mass of intricate 
detail required in the preparation of an accurate 
bill of quantities, and it should certainly not 
be his name inserted in Clause 13 of the R.1.B.A. 
Conditions of Contract as the one by whom 
the final measurement and valuation of the 
variations should be undertaken. Under this 
clause the services of one who is to act between 
the parties (namely, the employer and the 
builder) are required, and for this purpose the 
employment of an agent of one of the parties 
seems to me eminently undesirable. 

Some years ago a protest was raised by 
builders against an architect or engineer being 
sole arbitrator under a contract, which has led 
to a gradual discontinuance of the system, 
and a similar protest undertaken by some 
responsible body would, no doubt, result in the 
employment of an independent surveyor to act 
under the clause to which I refer above. 

Your correspondent refers to a standard 
which should be attained by those who practise 
as quantity surveyors. Unfortunately no 
recognised standard has hitherto existed, and, 
pending the completion of a set of pamphlets 
dealing with ‘Method of Measurement,” 
some modification of their grievance could be 
effected by a refusal on the part of responsible 
builders to tender for work unless the quantities 
are prepared by members of the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association, or by those members 
of the Surveyors’ Institution who are trained 
and practise as quantity surveyors. ae 

Both the Quantity Surveyors’ Association, 
to which none but qualified quantity surveyors 
belong, and whose members are (under the 
articles) responsible for the accuracy cf their 
work, and the Surveyors’ Institution (of which, 
by the way, comparatively few quantity 
surveyors are members) are doing, and have 
done, all in their power to deal with the question 
raised by your correspondent. . . . 

A suggestion for dealing with the evil is this : 
Let the London Master Builders’ Association, the 
Institute of Builders, and the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades’ Employers meet the 
Council of the R.1.B.A. with a view to the 
insertion of a clause in the agreed conditions of 
contract under which an undertaking should be 
given that any loss sustained by a builder 
owing to items of detail being omitted from a 
set of quantities should be adjusted at the 
settlement of the accounts. . . . 

Artuver G. Cross, F.S.L, 
Hon. Secretary of the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association. 
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Si,—It is with pleasure I read the discussion 
in your re “ Indifferent Quantities.” Unfor- 
tunately for most of us this is only too true. 
Taking builders on the whole theirs is the most 
abused and ill-used trade there is; they have 
to knuckle to the owner, architect, and workmen, 
They have no association to protect their interests 
—if there is it is only confined to large towns. 
It is quite time a very strong Association of 
Builders was formed with the following objects, 
among others, in view :— 

(1) The curtailing of cut prices. 

If the architects’ associations were appealed to 
on the matter of only inviting builders who were 
members of the Association to tender for their 
work, this would mean that every builder 
would join and they would always get their 
work done well. a Schedule of Charges 
for each district could be drawn up, and all 
estimates in that district would be based on 
same. Any member faili to do so and 
undercutting would be reported to the Associa- 
tion and no doubt expelled, which would mcan 
loss of all contract work to him. 

(2) Conditions of Contract, covering rises in 
prices of materials and labour. 

At the present time this is not part of the 
usual conditions of contract. How often is it 
now that we have several rises during the period 
of a contract! We base our estimate on our 
merchants’ prices before the job is started. 
Perhaps after the contract has been signed and 
the work started we receive notification that 
several prices are to be advanced, and most 
likely two or three of these rises take place 
during the period of the contract, which means 
a profitable job turned into a dead loss—the 
larger the job the larger the loss. There should 
be a clause in all contracts covering this, to the 
effect that, if a builder gives satisfactory evidence 
that these rises have taken place, his contract 
to be advanced accordingly. I should like to 
hear other builders’ opinions on these points, 
also re a Builders’ Association, as no doubt a 
meeting could be called at our next Exhibition 
with a view to forming same. 

A Country BvILpER. 


(*,* Has our correspondent forgotten the 
Institute of Builders, the Associations of 
Master Builders, and the Nationa] Federation, 
and other little bodies ?—Epb._ 


Thick and Thin Joints. 


Srr,—In your issue of February 14 “A 
Student ’’ seemed to be puzzled to know 
which joint to admire, a thick or a thin one, 
in ashlaring, etc., and says that one of the 
great authorities insists on our admiring the 
thick joints. 

I have enclosed sketches to show the practical 
advantage of the thick joint, especially in heavy 
work, as columns, pilasters, etc., in any material 
where the thick joint is almost impossible to do 
without unlese you damage the material. 

For, should the joint be laid as in Fig. 1, 
the bed of the joint is cut hollow to get the 
bearing as near the edge of the material as thin 
as possible; that brings the weight on the outer 
exiges and splits the material as shown at A, 

ig. 1. 














‘ee oy ee 
oe 








Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

But if thé outer — of the material is 
slightly bevelled to make a bird-mouth joint, 
as shown at B, Fig. 2, to get a bearing in about 
2 in. or 3 in. from the edge of the material, this 
would vent the same from splitting and 
would show the thick joint which is so much 
me beautiful picces of 

can point out some uti i 
svcbianetaes teed by this thin joint failure, 
the stone being split as much as 6 in. up the face, 


and I hold with great authority when he 
insists on our admiration of the thick joint, 
which is practically necessary. 
E. Sensy Hastert, : 
Architect and Surveyor. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Winter Garden, Hotel Cecil, Strand. 


'UK illustrations of this recent addition 
to the Hotel Cecil are in connection 
with the article which begins on 
page 321. 


The National Library of Wales. 

In our issue of June 19, 1909, the drawings 
submitted in the competition for this building 
were published. Before the first contract was 
arranged, early in 1911, many variations were 
mace and the whole scheme very greatly 
enlarged. 

In our issue of July 14, 1911, the bird’s-eye 
view of this revised design was given. ‘The 
detail drawings published to-day illustrate some 
of the important features of the Library Hall— 
now bnilding—as well as the Exhibition Hall— 
now about to be started. Each drawing is 
numbered, and on the key-plan the numbers are 
indicated at the points detailed. Owing to 
the very elevated and exposed position of the 
site the materials selected are of a particularly 
durable nature. 

The lower story is of grey granite, as indicated 
on the details, all being carefully worked at the 
quarry, that for the plinth courses being 
from “ Carnsen”’ and above from “ Penryn ”’ ; 
the latter being alittle lighter in colour. 

Each block of Portland is being carefully 
selected at the quarry, and the whole worked 
on the site. 

In some of the elevations blue brick for the 
plinths and a purple brick from Buckley, near 
Chester, is being used with the Portland stone 
and granite—chiefiy towards the courts. 

It may be noted that all the walls are hollow 
The window joints both in and out are of stone, 
being connected at the hollow with small slips 
of Hopton Wood marble. The present contracts 
will, it is expected, be completed by the summer 
of 1915. There will then be erected the three 
sides of the quadrangle. It is then hoped that 
special efforts will be made to proceed with the 
building of the octagonal-domed Hall (which 
occupies the central portion of the quadrangle) 
and the adjoining main staircase. This portion 
of the building is very necessary for the connect- 
ing up of the floors of each of the other blocks, 
and until it is completed temporary isolated 
staircases will have to be used. 

The front block containing the Adminis- 
trative Departments, the Council Chamber, 
and the rooms for the President and Librarian, 
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and the small connecting wings either side, 
will then be the only portions left of the main 
block of buildings to be proceeded with. The 
necessity for their erection will also be urgent, 
completing as they will the front facade and 
containing the main entrance, with the two 
subsidiary entrances in the wings. The t 
stacks at the back of the main block will 
undertaken as accommodation for the storage of 
books, ete., becomes necessary ; and when one 
has been erected it should give sufficient shelf- 
room for many years’ acquisition. 

The other portions of the design, such as the 
domed refreshment-room, with the heating, 
printing, and binding accommodation on the 
floors below, as well as the other small blocks, 
with the terraces and steps, would all gradually 
follow in turn. 





> 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, Marce l4. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).—Mr. A. Daring Shaw on ‘“ Details of 
Plumbers’ Work.’ 7 p.m. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects.—‘ A 
Study in Local Town Planning,” by Mr. Francis 
Morley, and Mr. N. B. Robertson on “‘ Leicestershire 
Bricks and Brickwork."’ 8 p.m. 

Architects’ Benevolent Society — Annual general 
meeting. 5 p.m, 

Sarurpay, Marcu 15. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visits to (1) the 
Usher Hall. 2p.m.; (2) the Edinburgh College of Art, 
Lauriston-place. 4 p.m. 

Monpar, Marcu 17. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. Fernand 
Billery on “‘ Modern French Architecture.” 8 p.m. 

The Institute of S.nitary Engineers (Cuxton Hall, 8.W.). 
—Dr. 8. C. Lawrence, M.O.H., on “‘The Dwelling- 
House,” 8 p.m 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “ Belgian and Dutch Mediwval 
Architecture.”” 5 p.m. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute —Mr. W. C. Tyndale on 
. Calculations, Measurements, and Plans and Sections,” 

“mm. 

Viee rpool Architectural Society.— Mr. J. C. Powell on 

** Painted Glass in Relation to Architecture.”’ 6 p.m. 


Tvurspar, Marcu 18, 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Kaines 
Smith on “Greek Art and National Life: Hellenistic 
Art.” 4.30 p.m. 

Wepwespary, Marca 19. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mr. W. C. Tyndale on 
** Sanitary Appliances’ .m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. G. W. 
Tulley on “‘ Drainage.” 8 p.m. 

Nottingham Architectural Society.—Social evening, 
Exhbn. of designs and presentation of prizes. 8 p.m. 

Tuvurspay, Marcu 20. 
University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 


Mr. Kaines Smith on “‘ Five Centuries of Decorative 
Art: Minor Arts—Illumination.” 3.30 p.m. 
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The National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth : Key Plan for Details. 


(Marcu 14, 1913. 


Fripay, Marcu 21. 

Aberdeen Architectural Association,— 
on “Old English Table Glass,” 8 pia T°? Bate 
Uni age all coed gps ya useum),.— Mr, Banister 
Churches.” 4.30 p,m. mo: The Later 
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COMPETITION NEwWs. 


It must be understood that the following paragray 
printed as news, and not as edvertioements . ~ "thet 
while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, ir 

resp for evrors that may occur, ois 

The list of current Competitions is printed on page 333 











Hostel for Students, Exeter. 

The conditions of this competition, of which 
Mr. Edwin Cooper, F.R.1.B.A., is the assessor 
are not yet published, but directly they are 
issued we shall give details of the requirements 
and a plan of the site. 


*,* For information as to other current 
competitions see the previous issues.—Ep. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ar a special general meeting, summoned 
under By-law 70, fcr the election of the Royal 
Gold Medallist for the current vear, and held 
Monday, March 3, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice- 
President, in the chair, the Chairman moved, 
Mr. W. Henry White seconded, and it was 
resolved, by acclamation, that, subject to his 
Majesty's gracious sanction, the Royal Gold 
Medal for the promotion of Architecture be 
presented this year to Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., for his executed works as an architect 
and for his contributions to the literature of 
architecture. 

The special meeting then terminated. 

Business General Meeting. 

At a general meeting (business) following the 
special general meeting the minutes of the 
meeting held February 17 having been already 
published, were taken as read and signed as 
correct, 

The decease was announced of Percy Richard 
Bradford, Licentiate. 

A number of gentlemen were then elected 
under By-law 10. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of March 14, 1863. 








A Park For Frxspury.—At a specia 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on Wednesday in last week Mr. 
Savage ‘described the steps taken by the 
inhabitants of Finsbury in order to obtain 
that which they considered a public 
necessity. The original estimate had been 
216,000/. for 300 acres: this was thought 
too much, and was afterwards reduced to 
230 acres. Having failed in getting even 
this, it was proposed to have a park of 190 
acres ; but on looking at the map he found 
that buildings had been erected on about 
20 or 30 acres which, to save expense, he 
proposed to leave out, reducing the area to 
from 86 to 100 acres, which could be had at 
a cost of under 100,000/. He then moved to 
the effect that the necessary proceedings 
should be taken by the Board towards the 
formation of a public park in the northern 
suburbs, and defining the boundaries of the 
ground to be purchased. After a consider- 
able discussion, on a division there appere® 
—for the original motion, ten ; against, ‘en; 
the casting vote being given in favour 0! the 
original motion. 


*,* We are afraid this shows that even 
fifty years ago there was not complete 
unanimity as to public improvements ! ED. 


—_ 
sila 








LONDON COUNTY .COUNCIL ELECTION. 

Mr. P. E. Pilditch (Strand) and Mr. I. L 
Dove (Islington, North) were re-elected & 
members of the London County Couneil in the 
triennial election held on March 6. Mr Pilditch, 
who is nominated for the Vice-Chairmans)'p, 
was Chairman of the Parliamentary Commitee 
of the late Council; Mr. Dove, Past-Presiden 
of the Institute of Builders, was member 0, 
the Asylums, Establishment, and Parks 4 


Open Spaces Committees. 
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The. National Library of Wales, Aberystuyth . 
Detail of Centeal Pavilion of North Elevation 
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THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH.—Mkg. S. K. Greenstape, A.R.1.B.A. ARCHITECT. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - of- CONSTRUCTION. 





Fig. 3. Hotel Cecil, Strand. The Winter Garden: View of Elevation to Courtyard. 
Mr. E, Keynes Purchase, F.R.I1.B.A., Architect. 


THE NEW PALM COURTS AT THE HOTEL CECIL, STRAND. 


have recently been carried out at the 
Hotel Cecil, Strand, from the designs 
of Mr. E. Keynes Purchase, F.R.1.B.A., and, 
owing to the difficulty of dealing with the 
existing work, the procedure was somewhat 
interesting from a constructional point of 
view. The principal feature of the scheme 
was the formation of two large palm courts, 
which were erected in the old courtyard 
adjoining the Strand, while many minor 
alterations were necessitated by the work, as 
it naturally involved the remodelling of certain 
portions of the existing buildings which were 
adjacent. These minor alterations included 
the construction of new managers’ offices, 
between the south and east blocks, new 
== _ cloak rooms, and a complete 
System of ve ati 
Xs aon ation for the apartments under 
oi general plan of the scheme is illustrated 
in Ng I, which shows the new buildings erected 
in — wd, together with their position 
pe — to the existing work, and it will be 
"ae ct occupy &@ space equal to about 
~~. irds of the old courtyard, and connect up 
pr wit sad west blocks of the hotel, while 
oa alple space as a drive in for the 
et ps facade of the new building is 
me . in Figs. 2 and 3, which are a drawing 
= me OgTapiic view of the work as executed, 
wah gala seen that this has projecting 
pa io. t side with a portico between, 
m eae 1. & glass roof having a projection 
vinibows a t. to fully cover the footpath and 
Sot a alighting from a vehicle. This 
Ionic Ona” uted Portland stone with the 
central ory & curved pediment forming a 
ire, the latter having a carved 


( VONSIDERABLE additions and alterations 


hae, ympanum. Five large openings 
angueting lead into the grand vestibule, 


* cntrance, and Juggage-room, the 
4 ft wa, UPYing @ space 48 ft. long b 
the phn ‘nd having a height of 16 ft. From 
court es ule access is had to the lower palm 
corridor le in surant corridor, and a wide 
tading to the south block of the hotel. 


The lower palm court, which is situated at the 
same level as the grand vestibule, is a very fine 
apartment, having a length of 90 ft. and a width 
of 45 ft., with a height of 32 ft., and adjoining 
this and at right angles to it is the upper palm 
court, which is raised some 4 ft. above the 
lower court, and this has a length of about 
120 ft. and an average width of 30 ft. Three 
large arched openings occur between the two 
courts, and they are connected by a wide flight 
of steps which deliver through the central 
opening. Some difficulty was experienced in 
the execution of the work owing to the necessity 
of keeping the hotel open for business during 
the period of the contract, and the whole of 
the hotel traffic and contractors’ haulage were 
required to come in through the Strand entrance, 
great care being necessary to prevent congestion 
at times. The main entrance to the hotel was 
originally situated in the centre of the north front 
of the south block, and, as the upper part of the 
courtyard was included in the scheme, it became 
necessary to provide a special reception-room 
and entrance during the progress of the work. 
This was accomplished by building a temporary 
reception-room at the lower end of the court- 
sas g adjoining the east block, and this had a 
maximum length of 36 ft. 6 in. and a maximum 
width of 20 ft., with a height of about 15 ft. 
It was required to stand during the winter 
months and was constructed of 4-in. hollow 
pumice concrete slabs, plastered on the inside 
and rendered externally with Portland cement 
and washed sand jointed to imitate stone. A 
hoarding was formed across the courtyard 
between this room and the west block, thus 
completely shutting off the building opera- 
tions. Before this was done, however, the 
foundation work was carried out in sections, 
while the courtyard was open to traffic, 
and this portion of the work required very 
careful organisation. The method of forming 
these foundations is interesting, as they had. to 
be designed to suit the various buildings below 
the courtyard, which are entered from the 
Embankment level, about 30 ft. below. These 
various departments comprise the laundry, 


bakehouses, carpenters’ shops, engine-rooms 
boiler-rooms, and other similar offices, and it 
was practically impossible and far from eco- 
nomical to carry the stanchions and piers from 
the new structure right through these depart- 
ments and down to the soil beneath. Some 
idea of the arrangement of these departments 
and their disposition in relation to the new 
work above can be gathered from the plan 
illustrated in Fig. 4. It will be seen that 
these sub-buildings are arranged with a central 
roadway about 20 ft. wide, and this extends 
right up to the underside of the courtyard 
as shown in the section in Fig. 5, where it is 
finished with a brick arch 18 in. thick. This 
arch abuts on the side walls, which are about 
3 ft. thick and more or less continuous, having 
large openings into the various departments, 
while at right angles to these side walls and at 
intervals of about 22 ft. other walls of similar 
thickness run back on either side to the faces 
of the east and west blocks, these being also 
finished with brick arches 18 in. thick at right 
angles to the main arch. An intermediate 
floor is introduced in many cases, thus cutting 
the compartment up into two heights. The 
existing brick walls were found to be in excellent 
condition upon examination, and, as the 
arches were obviously insufficient to take 
the loads, a system had to be devised 
whereby the weights would be transmitted 
directly to the walls themselves in such a 
manner that the safe load per square foot 
on the brickwork would not be exceeded. 
A type of grillage foundation was adopted, 
which consisted of two layers of rolled-steel 
joists, the bottom layer being placed between 
the haunches of the side arches immediately 
over the walls, and consisting of three beams 
encased in concrete and varying in length 
according to the load to be distributed, in some 
cases as much as 16 ft. being necessary. The 
top layer also consisted of three beams, and 
these actually carried the stanchions and walls 
and transmitted the loads to the lower layer 
which was at right angles as illustrated in the 
section in Fig. 6. These beams varied in size 
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Fig. 1. 


from 14 in. by 6 in. to 24 in. by 7} in., and 
they were connected by web stiffeners in the 
top layer and bolts and distance pieces in the 
lower layer. The — were kept quite 
clear of the arches themselves, and no pressure 
was allowed to come upon the latter. This form 
of construction is quite unique, although 
ordinary grillage foundations are quite usual, 
and it was entirely carried out from above 
without the slightest interference with the 
departments below the courtyard. 

n the superstructure itself every effort was 
made to minimise the work on the site and 
obtain a building which would be as dry as 
possible and allow the decorative work to be 
completed without delay, and this was ren- 
dered more difficult owing to the fact that the 
work was executed during the winter months. 
The external walls to the palm courts are 
18 in. thick, and these are saves with five 
large openings 9 ft. wide, each finished with 
a semicircular brick arch. In addition to this 
brickwork a 4-in. concrete slab lining was 
employed on the inside, and this was kept 
2 in back from the wall proper in order to 
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General Plan. 
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Mr. E. Keynes Purchase, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


give a cavity, and thus procure a perfectly 
dry surface in the interior for the application 
of the fibrous er decoration. The slab 
lining was well tied back to the brickwork, and 
was arranged to cover the flanges of the 
stanchions and afford a protection in case of 
fire, and in addition it gave a flush surface 
capable of being treated in any desired manner, 
The main loads were carried by the stanchions, 
which are spaced generally at 19 ft. centres, 
these supporting the ends of the main roof 
girders, which have a span of 46 ft. 6 in., and 
the walls and stanchions are carried on the 
grillage beams described above. 

The stanchions are of a compound section 
built up of one 12 in. by 6 in. by 44 Ib. R.S.J. 
and two 12-in. by 4-in. plates, and they have a 
total height of over 33 ft. The construction of 
the roof itself was carried out with main girders, 
secondary steel beams, and hollow Siegwart 
beams as a filling in the panels, the latter being 
employed in order to obviate the necessity 
for centering, which would have impeded the 
progress of the work, and in addition they 
were brought to the site quite dry, thus saving 
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Hotel Cecil, Strand: The Winter Garden. 


time and obviating the moisture that would 
necessarily be introduced with wet concrete. 
These § had an average span of 
10 ft., they were carried by the 12-in. by 
6-in. R.S.J., forming the secondary beams, 
their thickness being only 44 in. They were 
required to an external load of 112 |b. 
per foot super., and one beam was tested on the 
site by ing same up to 784 Ib. per foot super. 
before any signs of failure occurred, and then a 
small shear crack appeared at one end. The 
main roof girders were built up with two 24-in. 
by 7}-in. R.S.J. and four 16-in. by }-in. plates, 
this giving a total depth of only 26 in., which 
was an important consideration, as a flush 
ceiling was required in the palm courts, and a 
very deep section would have entailed a certain 
loss of height. Owing to their great length 
these girders required some care in raising, as 
the working space was very limited and they 
weighed over 7 tons each, while no crane was 
available, as it was considered that the noise 
of this would have been objectionable to the 
visitors in the hotel. The lower court is lit 
by five large flat lights in addition to the windows, 
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Fig. 2. Hotel Cecil, Strand. 
The Winter Garden : 


Entrance Elevation to Courtyard. 


Mr. E. Keynes Purchase, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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Fig. 4. Hotel Cecil, Strand: Plan of Steelwork in Foundations, etc. 


and the upper court has three large flat lights, 
and the framing was somewhat varied at points 
to suit these. The roof was finished by 
wreeding with fine concrete laid to falls directly 
on the Siegwart beams, and u this the 
asphalt was laid. The underside and lower 
anges of the roof beams were covered with 
concrete slabs well grouted and fixed to the 
seelwork, and hangers were provided to 
carry small tee steels which support the flush 
suspended ceilings ae of expanded 
metal and plaster. The portion of the work 
wijoining the south block was rendered some- 
what difficult owing to the necessity of re- 
moving some of the existing work before the 
new structure could be erected. This existing 
work consisted of a large glass roof and stone 
porch, and the front portion of the former was 
carried by a steel lattice girder 72 ft. long, 
which extended across the full width of the 
courtyard and entered the walls of the east 
and west blocks. It was impossible to remove 
this in one piece owing to its length, and the 
ends were cut off with an acetylene cutter 
before it was lowered. The stone porch was 
over 60 ft. long and 30 ft. high, and contained 
several tons of stone, and in addition a large 
photographic studio was carried on the top of 
the porch, and this had to be maintained and 
carried on the new steelwork. 
An elaborate system of shoring was adopted 
frye nn gg the stonework to be removed 
owed the two main girders to ight 
through the studio floor pe bear post dania 
wall of the south block. The two extreme 
corners of the studio are now carried on com- 
pound steel stanchions which pass right through 
the upper palm court down to the large com- 
_ steel girders which originally carried 
“e end stone piers of the porch. The whole of 
ne herve of the work was executed without 
= — the business of the hotel in 
. . a with i i 
wind lecurchal the slightest sign of any 
© afrangements for deali wit 
Uggage are unijue, there Sater’ no aie 
aera in existence, . It will readily be under- 
thud that in a building of this magnitude— 
itis dae over 900 bedrooms in the hotel— 
ip Solutely cssential to have some method 
eae e the luggage from the front 
it soning toa central point in the hotel where 
n be easily distributed to the various 


mere which will combine with the 
Ms mum amount of labour, Under the old 
ondition of things the 1 i 


dies was Ww 
senthes Into the two large ugeege lifts in the 
a re rtion of the south block, and this 
Pat to work very well, but the intro- 
pe a = the palm courts had the effect of 
ma e luegage to be deposited at the new 
its, se Which is over 150 ft. from these 
Pox 8 the scheme could never have been 

Cut unless a suitable method of over- 


coming this trouble had been devised. After 
much consideration it was decided to introduce 
a small luggage-room at the entrance, as shown 
on the p in Fig. 1, and from this to 
take a large lift down to a lower level next 
the east block, whence access was had to an 
area about 5 ft. wide adjoining the existing 
building. From this point an electric trolle 

is worked which travels right up the area and, 
passing under the floor of the upper palm court, 
enters the south block at an intermediate 
level and discharges on to a specially con- 
structed mezzanine floor adjoining the existing 
luggage lifts. This trolley works in an excellent 
manner, being on rails with rubber-tyred 
wheels and worked on an endless cable dr.ven 
by an electric motor, and capable of being 
despatched or called from either end of the 
system, and also of being stopped at any 
intermediate point, and its capacity is suc 

that the luggage can be disposed of as rapidly 
as the lifts can deal with same. Of the 
work in the existing buildings, the most inter- 
esting from a constructional point of view was 
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that carried out in the south block in forming 
the new service-rooms to the restaurant. The 
erection of the upper court necessitated 
the removal of the old service-rooms, and it 
was decided to transfer these to three rooms 
which existed on the east side of the restaurant 
kitchen, and to provide communication between 
these new service-rooms and the latter it 
became necessary to cut a large opening, 10 ft. 
wide and 9 ft. high, in an existing 18-in. wall 
adjoining the main staircase. This wall ex- 
tended to the ful) height of the south block, 
some 100 ft. above the ground-floor level, and 
upon the removal of the marble lining at tha 
point where the new opening was to be cut it 
was found that a crack occurred in the 
wall, which was evidently due to some kind 
of settlement. A large opening occurred on 
the floor below this point in the American bar, 
and upon opening up the work at the head of 
this opening it was found that the girders 
carrying the enormous load coming down the 
wall were absolutely insufficient to take any 
extra weight. The loads were enormous, owing 
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Fig. 5. Hotel Cecil, Strand: Cross-Section. 
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Fig. 6. Hotel Cecil, Strand: Section through Side Arches, showing Steelwork in Foundations. 


to the fact that several internal area walls 
were carried on girders placed at a higher level 
in the building, and these girders transmitted 
their loads to the wall in question. The position 
of the proposed new opening was such that the 
removal of the brickwork would have the 
effect of diverting a great amount of extra load 


had to be obtained even at a great expense. 
A steel frame was therefore designed to be 
laced inside the opening in the American 
ar, consisting of two —— steel girders, 
each 20 in. deep at the head, resting on a steel 
compound stanchion at either end, which in 
turn were supported on two compound steel 


aad wot wn! 


the old joists were cut off and a stanchion 
erected on the new frame to receive the load 
— would come from the steel girders to de 
placed at the head of the new opening. When 
the whole of the stéelwork was complete the 
new opening was successfully cut, the whole 
operation being carried out without any shoring 
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Fig. 7. Hotel Cecil, Strand: Longitudinal Section. 


in such manner that it would be brought 
directly over the head of the opening in the 
American bar, and consequently it was unsafe 
to proceed until some method of strengthening 
the steelwork around the latter was carried 
out. The new opening between the service- 
rooms and the kitchen was absolutely essential 
for the working arrangements of the hotel and 
,— it tS 


girders 2 ft. 9 in. deep designed to distribute the 
load over the existing brick wall below in such 
® manner as not to exceed the safe load per 
square foot. This steel frame was erected in 
the opening, and steel folding wedges were driven 
in between the head of the frame and the 
existing rolled-steel joists to ensure the load 
being effectually taken, and then the ends of 
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Fig. 8. Hotel Cecil, Strand: Roof Flan. 


inside the building whatever, and without any 
settlement occurring. Some careful organi- 
sation was required to carry out this work owing 
to the conditions under which it had to be 
executed. 

The new steelwork required weighed no 
less than 21 tons, and the whole of this had to 


be raised about 30 ft. from the Embankment | 
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.d through small existing window 
rel sad Penile the Saly available working 
—— the Embankment level was an area 
about 8 ft. wide, situated between the hotel 

d the Embankment Gardens, and this was 
we ially occupied by water-tanks, etc. A 
- timber roadway was therefore con- 
jpn over the tanks in order to form a 
for the steelwork. This work was 
on account of the difficulties 


ita exceptional " 
ale and it could not be considered 


eryday constructional problem. 
The pow an decorations of he palm courts 
were executed in fibrous plaster, the style 
opted being Louis-Quatorse, ae will be seen 
in the photographic views i 
interiors. Every effort was made to keep the 
ietail bold and in seale with the large rooms, 
 oraducing @ truly architectural scheme 
while producing y ; 
devoid of superfluous ornament and restful in 
eet. ‘The large window openings are treated 
vith semicircular heads a bold architraves, 
an enriched key being introduced from which 
worichments of flowers and fruit are carried 
round the upper part of the head, as 18 typical 
of the style. The Corinthian Order is employed 
for the pilasters and columns, the former being 
introduced on either side of each window 
opening and supporting the entablature, 
opening : . 
which is bold in detail and connected to the 
fat portion of the ceiling by large cove in 
which are elliptical lunettes. Panels are 
formed between the pilasters, and these are 
enriched with symbolical ornament. The 
junction of the cove and ceiling is marked by 
s bold enriched moulding, which is also con- 
tinued around the openings for the flat lights. 
These latter are executed in wrought-iron and 
look extremely effective, while we © 
large amount of interest to the ceiling. 
for is laid with fine Austrian wainscot oak 
laid in narrow widths, and the stairs between 
the two courts are constructed of similar 
material with the exception of the balustrade, 
vhich is carried out in wrought-iron. The 
grand vestibule is treated in a simple manner. 
the Ionie Order being employed, and the 
whole of the surfaces being treated and jointed 
to imitate stone. The floor of this portion 
aud the covered way to the hotel is executed 
with large squares of dove-grey and white 
tatuary marble which is in harmony with 
the decoration. Artificial lighting is provided 
by cornice lights, wall brackets, and electroliers, 
and these two latter are worthy of notice, 
being designed in harmony with the decorations 
and executed in carved wood, while the vesti- 
bule is lighted with very fine lanterns executed 
with metal and glass in the Versailles style. 
The artificial heating is achieved by radiators 
placed under the windows, and concealed 
hot wall panels in certain positions where 
radiators could not be accommodated; and 
extract fans are placed in the roof for ventilation 
purposes, the extraction being through grilles 
placed in the laylights. 
The general contractors for the work were 
the Building Construction Company, of Cock- 
‘pur-street, and the steelwork was supplied by 
ests. Drew-Bear, Perks, & Co. The interior 
tbrous plaster-work was carried out by Mesars. 
? Turpin & Co., of Berners-street ; the heati 
sad ventilation by Messrs. Richard Crit.all & 
“>. of Wardour-street ; the lift and electric 
a iret oy eine nee 
ot wor e Siegwart Fi 
Floor Company. y — — 


COAL-GAS AS FUEL. 


a first of two lectures on “ Coal-Gas as a 
sy for Domestic Purposes” was delivered by 
ri Le W. Goodenough at the Royal Society of 
Arts on the 3rd inst. 
Mr. Goodenough said that the general use of 
oe puriticd’ essence of coal—instead of 
“ 4s fuel would diminish enormously the 
ae of dark fog from which cities oneed, 
which ene fron the improvement in health 
uted ee tesult, would decrease the cost of 
“<s lightiny, which on a day of darkness 
time “8S. ©sperienced in London a short 
for 9.180 cost the inhabitants at least £5,000. 
ichtine “8 well as a very large sum for electric 
number In the twenty years 1891-1911 the 
sonlien of gas-l-ating, cooking, and hot-water 
ances supplicd by London and suburban 
i 494 cane: increased from 46,000 to 
os 00; in 1912 there was an addition of at 
dead ee od the increase was continuing 
period se, The r-sult of this was shown in the 
om na weet |884 and 1910 by a diminution 
nearly thirty days of fog in London to 
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only just over five days. No one who had 
studied the figures as to the relative heat given 
by gas and electricity at the prices at which 
they could be supplied on a profit-making basis 
could regard electricity as being or likely to be 
in the near future a serious competitor with 
gas for heating for domestic purposes. Modern 
gas fires had no hygienic disadvantage ; on the 
contrary, they had a marked superiority over 
coal fires in that respect. One important 

int in favour of the modern gas-fire was that 
it gave warmth mainly in the form of radiant 
heat. It had also a valuable effect in ventilat- 
ing a room if the stove were properly fitted. 
A word of warning was necessary as to the 
common practice of local gasfitters in placing 
a gas burner in an ordinary coal grate and 
piling a heap of clay bricks upon it. In a 
modern stove the fireclay radiants were made 
in one length for each Bunsen burner, so that 
the heat did not come too quickly into contact 
with cold material. The members of the 
medical profession in London were becoming 
enthusiastic supporters of gas-heating, for they 
recognised its advantages in steadily maintain- 
ing the temperature of a sick-room during day 
and night. The doctors of to-day realised that, 
as the analytical commission appointed by the 
Lancet twenty years ago reported, gas could be 
used for warming purposes efficiently, without 
prejudice to health, provided that certain 
specified conditions were adhered to. With 
most of those conditions the modern gas-stove 
complied. 


THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE: 


ECONOMY IN REINFORCED CONCRETE 
DESIGN. 


A paper on “ Economy in Reinforced Con- 
crete Design *’ was recently read by Mr. John A. 
Davenport before this Institute. The costs of 
the various items were calculated for the 
different sections, percentages, and arrange- 
ments, and the results, exhibited in numerous 
tables, were added together to get the total 
cost. The general conclusions reached were as 
follows :— 

Reinforced concrete T beams, correctly 
designed, with the total depth three times the 
breadth of web, were more economical than 
any other section for all values of unit cost 
and loading. For plain beams, reinforced in 
any way whatever, the most economical ratio 
of depth to breadth was 3 for all values of unit 
cost and loading. For singly-reinforced plain 
beams the most economical reinforcement 
percentage ran from 1 to 12 for all values of 
unit cost and loading. For doubly-reinforced 
plain beams the most economical reinforce- 
ment percentage was 1, with equal tension and 
compression steel, for all values of unit cost 
and loading. Plain beams doubly-reinforced 





might be more economical than similar beams ~ 


singly reinforced, the relative economies de- 
ding upon the values of unit cost and ratio 

of depth to breadth of section, but not to any 

appreciable extent upon the loading. 

Sus ordinary values of unit cost square 
columns, helically reinforced, were most 
economical of cost when the diameter of lateral 
was small, the pitch of lateral 0-2 the breadth 
of core, and the percentage of longitudinal 
steel high. 

Increased economy of cost would result from 
the use of longitudinal reinforeement having a 
lower yield point than ordinary mild steel, 
provided such material were cheaper than mild 
steel. The greatest economy of space was 
obtained by usi large diameter, laterals 
pitched at 0-2 the breadth = core, and a high 

rcentage of longitudinal reinforcement. 
rs steal senngueees of slabs and beams 
supported by columns was more economical 
than slabs supported by beams only. A low 

reentage slab reinforcement was more econo- 
mical than a high percentage. A thin slab was 
more economical than a thick slab. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


Tue Corporation | dee in 
Filtering the Gor district of Glasgow 
have recently been fitted with 

Bath Water. plant for aerating and filtering 
the water in the swimming- 

bath. The object is to reoxygenate the water 
by continuous atmospheric contact combined 
with filtration so as to enable the water to 
be used for a long time. Water is drawn 
continuously from one end of the bath and 
passed through an aerator, afterwards flowing 
into & filter, and then into a re-heater before 
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return to the bath at the other end. If the 
experimental plant fulfils expectations, similar 
apparatus will be installed in all the Corporation 
baths. It is claimed that the saving effected 
will very soon cover the initial cost of the 
plant. 
A sew peal of eight bells is 
ing installed at Lincoln 
Work at Cathedral. The old wooden 
Lincoln framework is being replaced 
Cathedral. by cast-iron frames resting 
upon steel joists and stiffened 
by steel bracing, the whole being carried by 
three 20-in. by 6-in. H sections. Provision is 
being made for twelve bells, so that the four 
smaller ones to complete the peal can be added 
later. The two largest bells of the old peal, 
dating back to 1593, are being refitted and 
rehung on a separate framework as objects of 
archxological interest and for use as service 
bells. The work is being carried out by Messrs. 
John Taylor & Co. A low pressure hot-water 
heating system is being put in by Messrs. W. 
Richardson & Co., under the supervision of Sir 
Charles Nicholson. 
Owrne to the greater demands 
The British made upon the Committee for 
Fire Prevention testing facilities it has been 
Committee’s decided to enlarge their test- 
Testing Station. ing station and to add to the 
Committee’s plant. The main 
building is also being rearranged in such a form 
that the principal rooms will be available for 
the Committee's interesting technical and 
historical collections. It is anticipated that 
the alterations will be completed early in April, 
when the testing operations of the new session 
will be commenced with several tests on fire- 
resisting doors, various forms of glazing, and 
some new extinguishers, and certain further 
tests with concrete floors, ete., and with parti- 
tioning materials, will also be carried out. 
Apart from the usual applications for fire tests 
emanating from Great Britain and the colonies 
there is, we are informed, a marked increase of 
requests for tests from Germany and from the 
United States, where the Committee's reports 
enjoy the recognition of the public authorities. 


In a letter to the Times 
Fallacy of Engineering Supplement Dr. 
Thermometric Leonard Hill points out a 
Readings for fact which is sometimes over- 
Ventilation. looked, namely, that a ther- 
mometer in an occupied cham- 
ber merely indicates the average temperature of 
its surroundings and does not indicate what 
the human body feels. Dr. Hill describes a 
simple instrument devised by him which 
indicates the rate of heat loss from the body, 
and may therefore be termed a “ comfort- 
meter.” This appliance consists of a metal 
vessel containing half a litre of water and 
surrounded by a piece of stockinet, kept moist 
by means of a lamp wick dipping into a pot 
of water. A thermometer inserted into the 
vessel is graduated for 5 deg. above and below 
body temperature. The water in the vessel 
is heated by a spirit lamp up to, say, 102 deg. 
Fahr., and the lamp is then withdrawn. The 
time is taken when the water has cooled down 
to 99 deg. Fahr., and again when the temperature 
has fallen to 97 deg. Fahr. Dr. Hill finds that 
in a room where the conditions are cool and 
healthy the interval between the two tempera- 
tures is about 24 minutes, while in a warm, 
close room the time occupied is much longer 
and the conditions should be altered until the 
fall in 2} minutes is secured. An instrument of 
this kind should certainly be found useful as a 
guide to the healthy conditions desirable in 
meeting-places, schools, and other buildings. 


Sovurnwark Bripce has been 
Rebuilding finally closed for vehicular 
of Southwark traffic, and the work of 
Bridge. reconstruction has begun. The 
first proposal was to improve 
the gradients of the bridge at a cost of £231,000, 
but a plan for the reconstruction of the structure 
at a cost of about £300,000. was finally adopted. 
Mr. Basil Mott as engineer, and Sir Ernest 
George as architect, advised the Corporation, 
and the contract for reconstruction was given 
to the Sir William Arrol & Co., Ltd., of Victoria- 
street. The new bridge will be 55 ft. wide, of 
which 35 ft. will be carriageway and 10 ft. on 
each side footways. The gradients will be 
materially lowered to an extent in the centre of 
the bridge of 6 ft. One effect of this alteration 
in the gradients will be to open up the basements 
in Queen-street-place and Southwark Bridge- 
road. . 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE FINANCE ACT AND THE 
BUILDING TRADE. 


HE well-attended and _ representative 

» meetings of protest held on March 3 

Pand 4 at York and Hull are sig- 
nificant evidence of the growing concern 
which the trade very justifiably feels about the 
administration of the land value duties of the 
Finance Act, 1910. 

There is no doubt that the increment 
value duty is being charged in a manner and 
under circumstances never contemplated in the 
first instance by its authors; and it is manifest 
that considerable damage is being done to the 
buildi trade in consequence. We agree 
with "We. John Watson, who referred at the 
Hall meeting to the Lumsden judgment as the 
most important feature of the present situation. 
A consideration of this case (which is reported 
in 29 Times Law Reports, 209) makes it 
abundantly clear that, if the judge has correctly 
construed the Act as it stands, the Revenue 
authorities are able to appropriate as increment 
duty part of the value which has resulted solely 
from the industry and expenditure of the 
builder himself. 

This is absolutely contrary to the expressed 
intention of those who were responaible for the 
introduction of the land value duties, and in 
particular to the specific utterances of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

It is worth while to consider exactly what 
the Lumsden judgment did decide. Broadly 
speaking, the question which had to be 
determined was whether, in spite of the fact 
that the site value had not increased, there 
was any fund created on the sale of Mr. 
Lumsden’s property upon which increment 
duty could be charged. Mr. Justice Horridge 
held that there was such a fund. The effect of 
sect. 2 (2) (a) of the Finance Act is, he said, 
that you can “add to the taxable increment 
the increase produced by fortuitous sale of the 
site value at a price greater than what would 
otherwise be its fall site value.” In plain 
language, this means that increment duty 
may be charged upon part of the profits of a 
particular transaction. 

This is very unsatisfactory, but it ie difficult 
to say that it is wrong as the Act stands. 
It bears out what the Revenue Commissioners 
have contended ever since, in January, 1911, 
when they issued “ Instructions to Valuers.’’ 
In those instructions they stated that “‘ where 
the unit of valuation has actually been sold 
for more than it is worth at the time, increment 
value duty is collectible.’ That contention 
really comes to this, that duty is payable upon 
the difference between the price the property 
might have been expected to fetch and the 
price it actually did fetch. Not only are the 
Commissioners, as the Solicitor-General himself 
suggested in the Lumsden case, out to catch 
windfalls, but they are taking profits which in 
many cases have nothing whatever to do with 
any increase in site value. 

The whole mischief has arisen under 
sect. 2 (2) (a) and sect. 25 of the Finance Act, 
1910. In the case of a sale, the taxable sum 
is to be arrived at by taking the purchase price 
* subject to the like deductions ’’ as are made 
under sect. 25 in arriving at site value. We 
will not attempt to deal here with the extremely 
artificial “‘ values’ with which sect. 25 bristles ; 
but in the result something is arrived at which is 
called, in the case of a sale, “ statutory site 
value on the occasion.”” This is the sum 
upon which, as the result of Mr. Justice 
Horridge’s judgment, Mr Lumsden will be 
called upon to pay duty. Thus there is 
absurdity as well as injustice in this result, 
since “ statutory site value on the occasion ”’ 
admittedly contains no element of land value 
at all. The Government, we understand from 
a debate in the House of Commons this week, 
contend that there is, nevertheless, an element 
of “‘ monopoly value.” But it can only be 
described as a “ windfall’’ into the composition 
of which the Commissioners do not trouble to 
inquire. 

The Richmond case, which was referred to 
by Mr. Chambers at the York meeting, was an 
early instance of the application of the same 
principle by the Commissioners. Here, again, 
it was admitted that the site value had not 


increased since A 30, 1909. But because 
the price of the house and land, upon what 
Mr. Justice Horridge calls a “ fortuitous sale,” 
was £120 more than the official valuation, the 
vendors were invited to pay increment duty 
on that amount. On appeal, however, the 
Referee reduced it without dealing with the 
question of principle involved. 

It is very difficult to see upon what ground 
Mr. Justice Horridge’s decision in the 
Lamsden case can be upset. If, as we think 
will be the case, it is affirmed, it will be the 
business of the building trade to bring the 
strongest possible pressure upon the Govern- 
ment with a view of obtaining an immediate 
amendment of sect. 2 (2) (a) and sect. 25 of 
the Finance Act, 1910. . 

In addition to the manifest injustice which 
we have dealt with, the building trade has good 
reason to complain of a faulty and unjust 
administration of the Act in other respects, 
into which we have no space to enter. We 
feel that the increment value duty and the 


reversion duty have, so far as the building trade 
is concerned, been proved to be in many respects 
both irritating and mischievous. Rescnivs 
complication and a_ terminok that has 


surpassed all previous efforts by Parliamentary 
draughtsmen have produced a situation that 
calls for the immediate attention of the 
Government. 


Ata meeting of the South Wales Federation 
of Master Builders at the King’s Head Hotel, 
Newport (Mr. R. W. Moon presiding), the 
question of builders’ profits and increment 
value duty was considered, and a deputation 
was appointed to wait upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with the object of pointing out 
the great difference between the Act es ad- 
ministered and the administration he had 
promised. 


MATTHEW T. SHAW & CO., 
LTD. v. HOLLAND AND NEAL. 


We have received the following letter from 
Messrs. King, Adams, & Co. :— 

Sm,—It is no doubt within your experience 
that it is common in the trade to take as 
security bills backed by a stranger to the 
bill, who adds his name on the back with the 
intention of making himself liable as an en- 
dorser. In this case, Messrs. Matthew T. 
Shaw & Co., Ltd., gave credit to Messrs. 
Lindsay, Neal, & Co., Ltd., for about £1,100 
worth of goods on bills drawn by themselves 
on Messrs. Lindsay, Neal, & Co., Ltd., backed 








.in the names of two directors of the company, 


the shares of which, with the exception of 
the few qualifying, were held entirely by 
these two directors. In such a case the failure 
of the company would create serious difficulties. 

Messrs, Matthew T. Shaw & Co., Ltd., called 
upon Messrs. Holland and Neal, who were the 
two backers of one of the series of bills for 
payenent, and, having to sue them on this 

ill, the defence set up was that the endorse- 
ments were not regular, as the drawers had 
not, previously to the endorsers signing their 
names on the bill, made the bill negotiable 
by endorsing it themselves. This technical 
defence was sustained in the action which was 
brought against them by Messrs. Matthew T. 
Shaw & Co., Ltd., and has now been confirmed 
by the Court of Appeal. 

As bills mabeeaed in this manner are con- 
stantly passing through business houses, it is 
well that the trade generally should be warned 
against taking endorsements made in this way 
as forming any kind of security for the due 
honouring of a bill at its maturity. 

Kine, Apams, & Co. 


{*,* Our correspondents call attention to a 
matter which is of very considerable im- 

rtance to the trade. As our correspondents, 
Messrs. King, Adams, & Co., point out, it is 
a frequent practice for business houses to 
accept, as security for credit given, a_ bill 
payable to drawer’s order, which has been 
‘backed ” by @ stranger to the bill, aihonge 
it has not previously been negotiated 
endorsement of the drawer. In the case 
of Shaw & Co., Ltd. v. Holland and Neal, the 
Court of Appeal has decided that such form 
of security is not enforceable in law. 

It is to be observed that this decision has 
not altered the law in any way. Its im- 


portance lies in the fact that it has reiterated 
the law upon this sortase point in terms 
; and, in view of 


thet are unmistaka 


large number of business men whi aro ; 
habit of accepting security in this fonk ane 
out questioning its validity, it is very desi: 
able that the significance of this case ang i 
the legal ition which it discloses should 
be as widely appreciated as possible. 

The judge who tried the case, and the Court 
of Ap who affirmed his decision both 
referred to and approved of an earlier do 
cision which was Braided fourteen years ind 
upon facts which were materially the samo 
in the present case. In this carlier caso 
Jenkins & Sons v. Coomber ; reported jn (1898) 

Queen’s Bench 168), Arthur Coomber, the son 
of Alfred Coomber, the defenda nt, owed some 
money to the plaintiffs, and arranged with 
them that they should draw on him at three 
months. His father, the defendant, was there. 
upon to endorse the bill to guarantee payment 
This was done, the bill being drawn by the 
plaintiffs to their own order and handed by 
them unendorsed to Arthur Coomber. He took 
it to his father, the defendant, who wrote his 
name on the back of the bill quite gratuitous\y, 
and merely, as said, “to carry his son a 
bit further.” The bill was then returned to 
the plaintiffs, and they afterwards endorsed 
it themselves. The Court decided that the 
father could not be made liable as endorser of 
the bill, because it was not complete and 
so age B eo Pte instrument at the time 
Ww endo it. 

In this case, therefore, just as in the recent 
case, @ technical defence was allowed to defeat 
the original intention of the parties. The 
original intention of the parties was, of course, 
that one of them (the defendant) should bind 
himself by a contract of guarantee to pay a 
certain sum if called upon. In both cases the 
effect of the jud nts is that an endorsement 

A of a bill of exchange drawn by B to his 
(B's) own order will not operate as a security 
which the law will enforce unless B has 
negotiated the bill by placing his name on the 
back of it before A endorsed it. 

__To the business man it may seem highly 
iflogieal that the law, which professes to carry 
out the intention of rties to @ bargain, 
should fail to do so in particular circam- 
stances. It was, indeed, argued, both in Shaw 
& Co. v. Holland and Neal and Jenkins & Sons 
v. Coomber, that the si ure of the de 
fendant as endorser was sufficient evidence of a 
contract of guarantee to satisfy the Statute of 
Frauds and to make him liable as guarantor. 
But in the case of Steele v. M‘Kinlay the 
House of Lords, as long ago as 1890, decided 
that a mere endorsement on the back of a 
bill was not enough to support such a contract. 

It remains to consider whether there is any 
similar form of security which does not come 
within the four corners of the decisions above 
noted. Apart from an independent contract of 
uarantes duly evidenced by writing signed 
y the guarantor, the endorsement of a bearer 
bill or a bill made payable to the endorser 
may, of course, safely taken as security. 
But a further means of taking a security of 
this kind, which the_Jaw will enforce, is to be 
found in the facts upon which the case of 
Glenie v. Tucker & Smith was decided in 198 
(reported in 98 Law Times Reports, 515). In 
that case G, who was selling goods to 
took, as security for oe a blank stamped 
bill ‘form, across which T, the buyer, had 
written his acceptance, and at the back © 
which 8 (who was willing to guarantee Pay 


ment of the purchase price) had written his 
name as pg G filled up the ey 
of the bill, si it as drawer, «nd @ 

endorsed it. Court held that this security 


could be enforced against S$. This decision 
turned entirely upon sect. 20 of the 
Exchange Act, 1882, which relates bles 
stam bill forms. The method edopted 
the parties in this case may, to some i. i 
take the place of the more convenient form 
of security, which the Courts bave declar 

their inability to enforce —Eb.} 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, PORTSEA. 

The new premises which are beins erected 

for the Portsmouth Wesleyan Havel, mi 
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+ ich is to be erected at a cost of 
Willers The. building will 0 he accommo- 
dation for 659 people, and has been planned 
ith nave, north and south anim, - t 
pr yestries, morning chapel, @ ptistry. 
~NEW INFIRMARY, —. 
f the proposed new infirmary tor 
~ ie coal the sanction of the 
Des of Guild Court. Mr. Hugh Gavin is the 


architect. 
N 

New Peeooiet 
operative Societ 
mAh Colliery. 
highway a0 

the second i 
pera persons. The architect is Mr. 

p L. Browne, Newoastle, and the builders are 
Messrs. Miller & Davison, Newcast.e. 

WORKSHOPS AND SHOWROOMS, STRATFORD. 

New workshops and showrooms are being 
erected in Angel-lane, Stratford, for Messrs. 
Boardmans, Lid, under the supervision of 
Messrs. George Baines & Son. essrs. E. A. 
Roome & Co. are the contractors. 

DISTRICT RAILWAY-8TATION, CHARING CROSS. 

In connection with the union of the under- 
ground railway systems, @ new Charing Cross 
Station on the Embankment is to be erected on 
the site of the present building. The main 
feature of the new station will be a 
booking hall surmounted by a dome, 8 
work will be begun in the course of a few 
weeks, and it is hoped that the new station 
will be completed early in 1914. The architect, 
Mr. H. W. Ford, Old Queen-street, West- 
minster, informs us that alterations to the 
Temple Station of the District Railway will 
be made shortly from his designs also. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. Arthur W. Ward, 
AM Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Ports- 
mouth, Boyle’s latest patent ‘ air-pump”’ 
ventilator has been employed in connection 
with the ventilation of the Banqueting Hall 
at the Town Hall. 

Carron Company have received the follow- 
ing communication from Colonel Douglas 
Dawson, Comptroller, Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office, St. James’s Palace :—‘‘ I am desired by 
the Lord Chamberlain to inform you that the 
King has been graciously pleased to grant you 
4 warrant of appointment as ‘grate maenu- 
facturers to his Majesty.’ ”’ 

We are informed that Mr. F. Harrison, 
architect, Accrington, has specified the patent 
powder Pudlo for rendering cement waterproof 
for use on the Children’s Home which is being 
erected at St. Anne’s-on-Sea. 

The Rural District Council of Sedgefield, 
Durham, has accepted the tender of Mr. J. W. 
White, of Sunderland, for the construction of 

hew water reservoir, in accordance with 
the plans of Messrs, Paul Piketty & Co., 
reinforced concrete engineers, London, W.C. 

The additions to the Union Workhouse, 
Macclesfield, are being supplied with Shorland’s 
wermair ventilating patent Manchester grates 
and ventilators by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester, 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At the last meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under 
London Building Acts were dealt with. (The 
meals the applicants ere given in paren- 


EW STORES AT SPRING WELL. 

. for the Windy Nook Co- 
y have —_ erected at Spring- 
The building is on main 
is built of stone from the local 
floor is a hall capable 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 
Sreenwich.— Erection of a house on the 
nn ern side of Troughton-road, Greenwich, 
a Pag flank abutting upon Rathmore-road, 
side © erection of four houses on the southern 
me of Troughton-road, eastward of Rath- 
fet (Mr. Rk. Abbott).—Consent, 
i. fa bitead.— Erection of a projecting porch 
Mr mot No. 4, Holly-place, Hampstead 
rhe L. Curtis) —Consent, 
Gr he Nee Bh 2, a 

; Street, 1 i 
Waker) Cons ct, Kingsway (Messrs. Bird & 
No Ere sige orth —Addition at the rear of 
pS, Cambridve-gardens, Kensington, next 


¥ Maxilla gardens (Mr. O, Murphy).—Consent. 

Nex aa ‘Scuth.—Buildings upon the site 
Brom 97 to 215, Kensington High-street, 
the balan” So as to permit the erection of 
the block ne 52 ft. in height to the top of 
and 55 ft ra he 0 above main cornice, 
MW ka peizht to the top of the balustrade 


Smee “ves) —Consent, 

& gion, orth —Two illuminated signs 
ladon of the iron and glass shelter at 
Mean # Pal, ladbroke-grove, Kensington 
Bal Lad} Rep eeore & Co. for Ladbroke 


ae . 


THE BUILDER. 


Limehouse.—Erection of a building to abut 
upon the north-eastern side of Parnham-street 
and the south-astern side of Tomlin’s-terrace, 
Limehouse (Mr. H. Riches).—Consent. 

Norwood.—Erection of rches and barge- 
boards to nine houses on the northern side of 
Cornwall-road, Brixton (Messrs, E. Evans & 
Sons).—-Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of a 
projecting iron and glass illuminated sign at 
Grosvenor Court Hotel, Oxford-street and 
Davies-street (Messrs. Starkie, Gardner, & Co. 
and the Artificers’ Guild, Ltd.).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Retention of a 
projecting iron and g.ass pent roof over the 
area at the rear of Nos, 245, 245, 247, and 249, 
Regent-street, abutting upon Swallow-place 
(Mr. H. Tanner, jun.).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—-Buiidings upon the site 
of Nos. 23, 25, 27, 29, and 31, Euston-road, 
St. Pancras (Messrs. Parr & Sons).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of buildings on the 
southern side of Mount Ephraim-lane, Streat- 
ham (Messrs. E. l’Anson & Son for Mrs. E. P. 
Mortimer).—Consent. 

Weatminster.—Erection of a projecting shop 
at No. 141,’ Victoria-street, Westminster 
(Messrs. Sims & Woods, Ltd.).—Consent. 

W oolwich.—Erection of oriel-windows, barge- 
boards, and half-timber work at ‘“‘ The North 
Kent Brewery Tap,” Lakedale-road, Plum- 
stead (Mr. J. O. Cook for Mr. C. Beasley).— 
Refused. 

Width of Way. 

Peckham.—Erection of buildings on the 
northern side of Atwell-street, Peckham (Mr. 
A. E. Mullins for Mr. W. Monks).—Consent. 

Walworth.-Erection of a buiiding on the 
southern side of Arnside-street, Walworth (Mr. 
E. Cannell).—Consent. 

Width of Way and “ine of Fronts. 

Mile End.—Erection of buildings at the rear 
of Nos. 23 and 24, Tredegar-square, Mile End, 
next to Tredegar-terrace (Mr. E. J. Harrison 
for the Guardians of the Hamlet of Mile End 
Oldtown).—Consent. 

Formation of Street. 

Lewisham.—Formation or laying out of a 
street for carriage traffic to lead out of the 
eastern side of anor-lane, Lee (Mr. G. A. 
Lansdown).—Refused. 

Cubical Extent. 

Battersea.—Erection of a building and silos 
at the premises of the Morgan Crucible Com- 
pany, Ford’s-lane, Battersea (Morgan Crucible 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

City of Lendon.—For alterations to the 
northern block of the premises of Messrs. 
Waterlow Brothers & Layton, Ltd., on the 
eastern side of Broken Wharf, City, so far as 
relates to an extension of the top floor of the 
northern block and to extensions of the central 
and southern blocks (Messrs, F. Chambers & 
Son).—Consent. : 

Marylebone, East.—Alterations and addi- 
tions at the premises of Messrs, Bourne & 
Hollingsworth, Nos. 116 to 128, even numbers 
only, inclusive, Oxford-street, so far as relates 
to alterations in the basements (Mr. John 
Slater).—Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

Bermondsey.—Opening in the party wall 
between Nos, 146 and 148, Jamaica-road, Ber- 
mondsey (Messrs. Crosse, Curtis, & Largen for 
Mr. G. Emmitt).—Consent. RRS 

Bermondsey.—Formation of an opening in a 
division wall at the premises of Messrs. W. J. 
Davies Sons, Lid.. Weston-street, Ber- 
mondsey (Messrs. W. J. Davies & Sons, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Use of double doors of 
special construction in lieu of double iron 
doors to basement staircase openings at Nos. 
179, 181, 183, and 185, Great Portland-street, 
St. Marylebone (Fireproof Doors, Ltd.).— 
Consent. ans 

Paddington, South.—For the uniting of the 
Lancaster Gate Tube Railway-station super- 
structure with No. 11, Stanhope-terrace (Mr. 
W. R. Phillips). 6 t. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


Asenpare.—Hospital, Abernant Perk; Mr. 
O. Williams, Surveyor, Urban District Council 
Offices, Aberdare. 

Alloa.—Alterationg to Bellevue House, for 
Messrs, G. Younger & Son, Ltd.,. brewers, 
Alloa. Extensions to bakery, Primrose-street, 
for the Co-onerative Society. Alterations to 





headquarters; Commanding Officer, Loca: 
Territorials. 
Alnwick. homes; Mr. H. W. 


n A *. 
Walton, Guardians’ Offices, Alnwick. 





* See also our list of Competitions. Contracts. 
etc.. on another page. 
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Annfield Plain.—Sixty houses; Mr. T. J. 
Trowsdale, Surveyor, Urban District Council 
Offices, Annfield Plain. 

Balla (Ireland).—Erection of St. Patrick’s 
Church; Mr. J. Wynne, builder, Lower Sea- 
town, Dundalk. 

Barking.—Twenty-six houses, Boundary-road 
(5,442/.); Mr. E. H. Glenny, builder, care of 
the Clerk, Urban District Council Offices, 
Barking. 

Basingstoke. — Extensiong to offices for 
Messrs. J. L. Thornycroft & Co., Ltd., motor 
van and waggon bu Worting-street, 
Basingstoke. 

Bentley.—Sewage pumping-station; Sur- 
veyor, Urban District Council Offices, Bentley. 

Bingley.—Additions to Cottingley Mill for 
i peta Ltd., 11, Forster-square, Brad- 
or 

Birmingham.—School, Willow-avenue, Rotten 
Park (10,5801.); Mr. J. A. Palmer, Education 
Offices, Edmund-street, Birmingham. Build- 
ings at Lighting Depét, Cambridge-street ; Mr. 
H. E. Stilgoe. Sicsarat. Town Hall, Birming- 
ham. Stables at destructor works, Neche 
(1,7111.); Mr. J. E. Harper, builder, Lombard- 
street, Birmingham. Stabling and house, etc., 
at Lifford Destructor Works (3,658/.); Messrs. 
T. Elvin & Sons, builders, Naden Works, Soho- 
hill, Birmingham. 

Bishop Auckland.—Alterations to old in- 
firmary; Mr. 8S. Adams, Guardians’ Offices, 
Bishop Auckland. - 

Blackburn.—Riding school, The Wrangling, 
for the East Lancs Territorial Force Associa- 
tion; Colonel R. C. Winder, V.D., Secretary, 
National Buildin St Mary’s Parsonage, 
Deansgate, Te abe Hall, adjoining St. 
Micheel’s Church, Whalley New-road (450 
places); Messrs. & Green, architects, 
14, Richmond-terrace, Blackburn. 

Blackheath (near Birmingham).—Proposed 
alterations to Blackheath Church Schools 
(7002.), for the Managers, 

Blackpool.—Proposed church, Central-road : 
Trustees, Primitive Methodist Church, Lune- 
grove, Blackpool. 

Bolton.—Baths, Moss-street; Mr. E. LI. 
Morgan, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bolton. 

Bridge of Allan.—Alterations to Westerton 
House for Mr. Edmund Pullar, Coney-hill 
House, Bridge of Allan. 

Cadishead.—Extensions to school: Mr. H 


Littler, architect, 16, Ribblesdale-place, 
Preston. 

Catshill (Worcestershire).—School (5,2951.) - 
Messrs. J. Harper & Sons, builders, Beeches- 


road, Blackheath, Birmingham. 

Chester-le-Street. — Proposed drill hall for 
the Durham County Territorial Association. 

Claremont (Alloa).—Alterations to mansion: 
Messrs. John Melvin & Son, Mar-street, Alloa. 

Cleethorpes. — Shelter and convenience 
(3641.); Mr. G. W. Brown, builder, care of 
the Clerk, Urban District Council Offices. 
Cleethorpes. 

Coventry.—School, Folly-lane (1,200 places), 
and enlargement of school, Little Heath (400 
extra places); Mr. F. Horner, Education 
Offices, Coventry. 

Croydon.—Additions at workhouse (1,220/.); 
Messrs. W. Smith & Sons, builders, London- 
road, Croydon. 

Cwmnantygynt.—School for the Abercarn, 
Risca, and Rogerstone Schoo] Managers. 

Dartford.—Plang have been passed for the 
erection of motor shops in Priory Orchard for 
Messrs. J. & E. Hall, Ltd. 

Darwen.—School, Spring Bank (8,600U.):; 
Messrs. R. Shorrock & Son, builders, Union- 
street, Darwen. 

Deiniolen (Carn).—Proposed school: Mr. 
E. R. Davies, County Education Offices, 
Carnarvon. 

Denbigh.— Market buildings (10.0002.); Mr. 
J. Davies, Surveyor, Town Hall, Denbigh. 

Derby.—School, Nightingale-road; Mr. W. 
Cooper, Education Offices, Derby. 

Dewsbury.—Extensions to Dewsbury Club 
and Institute, for the Secretary. 

Dipton.—Picture theatre for the Empire 
Picture Company. 

Dudley.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Additions to works, Brown-street, 
Kate’s-hill, for Messrs. Appleton & Co., Ltd.; 
electric theatre, High-street, Netherton, for 
Mr. T. Jackson: ten houses, Lantern-row, 
Netherton, for Mr. T. Price; alterations to 
Saracen’s Head Hotel, Stone-street, for 
Messrs, J, Hanson & Sons, Ltd.; warehouse, 
Wellington-road, for Messrs. Raybould & 
Whitehouse; warehouse, New Mill-street, for 
Messrs. Grainger & Smith, Ltd. 

Dundee.—Alterations to premises, Nether- 
gate and Union-street, for the British Linen 
Bank, head office, St. Andrew-square, Edin- 
burgh; additions to works, Milne’s East byt =< 
for Messrs. Bruce & Storrock, brattice 
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Dysart.—School, Blairhill, for the Kirkcaldy 
and Dysart School Board. 

Eastbourne. — Additions at Sanatorium 
(8782.}; Mr. F. W. Allcock, builder, East- 
bourne. Plans have been passed as follows :—Ad- 
dition to garage, Seaside, for Messrs. Caffyns, 
Ltd.; Mr. J. W. Woolnough, architect. Four 
houses, Desmond-road, for Mr, William Hook- 
ham, builder. Addition to “ Kingsbridge,” 
Grange-road, for Mr, A. B, Crispin; Mr. F. G. 
Cooke, architect. Garage, Willingdon-road, 
for Mr. Andrew Ford, architect. Garage, The 
Goffs, for Major Cooke; Messrs. Thurgood & 
Martin, architects. Addition to premises, 
Star-road, for Messrs. H. Bradford & Son; 
Messrs. Bainbridge & Son, builders. Four 
houses, Victoria-drive, for Mr. J. Izzard, 
builder. Plans have been lod for four 
houses, Channel View-road, for Mr. A. 
Wilcockson; Mr. A. Ford, architect. 

Eccles.—Plans have been passed for thirteen 
houses, Higher Croft, Barton, for Mr. J. E. 
Owen. 

Edinburgh.—Rifle-range, Colinton-road, for 
the Merchiston Castle School, Ltd. | 

Egerton (near Bolton).—Club and swimming- 
bath (2,000/.); Secretary, Egerton Lads’ Club; 
Messrs. Ormrod & Pomeroy, architects, 
Mawdsley-street, Bolton. 

Ellesmere Port.—Theatre (2,600/.) Mr. H. P. 
Beckett, architect, Bank-chambers, Ellesmere 
Port. 

Epsom, — School chapel, Ashley-road; 
Trustees, Wesleyan Chapel, Epsom. 

Exminstér.—Erection of Devon and Exeter 
Industrial Scpoo!l (780l.); Messrs. N. Pratt & 
Sons, builders, Clyst St. Mary, Exeter, 


Felixstowe. — Completion of St. John’s 
Church; Rev. A. E. Stantial, St. John’s 
Vicarage, Felixstowe, 

Fleetwood. — Proposed church; Trustees, 
Wesleyan Mission Church, Elm-street, Fleet- 
wood. Additions to premises, Darbishire- 
road, for the Co-operative Society. 

Girvan.—Houses, Watermouth Park; Mr. C 
Kenmure, Ellerslie, Barnton, Midlothian. 

Gnosall.—School; Mr, J. Hutchings, Archi- 
tect, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

Golcar.—Proposed church; Trustees, St. 
Michael’s Mission Church. 

Goole.—Workshops at gasworks; Mr. J. 
Fazakerly, Gas Engineer, Urban District 
Council Offices, Goole. 

Gourock.—Two blocks of houses, Caledenia- 
road, for the Scottish Garden Suburb Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

Greenock.—Clubhouse (about 3,000/.), for the 
Greenock Golf Club. 

Harrogate.—Parochial hall (2,500/.); Mr. 
A. A. Gibson, architect, 5, Prospect-crescent, 
Harrogate. House and tearooms on the Moor: 
Mr. C. E. Rivers, Engineer, Town Hall, 
Harrogate. 

Hindpool.—School 
Gradwell & Co., 
Barrow, Lancs 

Holmes Chapel.—Proposed school; Mr. H. 
Beswick, County Architect, Newgate-street, 
Chester. 

Holyhead. — Alterations to Tabernacle 
Church (3,000/.); Mr. R. Jones, builder, 
Lanwnda, Carnarvon. 

Hook (Pembroke). — School buildings, 
Llangwm (985l.); Messrs. Thomas & Watts, 
builders, Leechpool, Haverfordwest. 

Horfield.—Baths, Gloucester-road; Mr. L. 8. 
Mackenzie, Engineer, City Hall, Bristol. 

Huddersfield.—Enlargement of schools, Cros- 
land Moor, Moldgreen, and Paddock; Mr. O. 
Bamforth, Education Offices, Huddersfield. 

Hylton (near Sunderland).—Works for the 
British Chain Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 
Union-street, South Hylton. 

Ipswich.—Housing acheme, Garden Suburb: 
Mr. E. Buckan, Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. 

Kendal.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Alterations and additions to London 
City and Midland Bank, Highgate; Mr. T. B. 
Whinney, architect. Six workmen’s cottages, 
Lound-square, for Mr. J. P. Tanner. Six 
houses, Parr-street, for Mr. J. W. Howie, 
builder. Twenty-four houses, Two Stiles 
Field, Kendal Green, for Mr. R. Dixon, 
builder. Conversion of warehouse into kinema 
hall, Sandes-avenue, for Mr. R. Duncan 
French; Messrs. Nagington & Shennan, 
architects, Liverpool. 

Kettering.—Factory, Field and Cobden 
streets, for the Kettering Clothing Manufac- 
turing Co-operative Society, Dryden-street, 

Killarmarsh (near Chesterfield).—Enlarge- 
ment of Parish Church (500U.), for the Vicar. 

Kirkham (Lancs).—Cottage homes (8,416/.): 
Mr. F. Harrison, architect, 30, Willow-street, 
Accrington; Messrs. T. Croft & Sons, Ltd., 
builders, Victoria-street, Preston, 

Leigh (Lancs).—Weaving shed for the Leigh 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., cotton goods 
manufacturers, 2664, Chapel-street, Leigh, 


(7,190/.); Messrs. W. 
builders, Hindpool-road, 
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Lindley. Workaset's dwellings ; bBo 
Campbell, Engineer, Town Hall, H d. 

Little Oakley.—P gost housing scheme 
(2,000/.); Mr. F. G. V. wn, Surveyor, Rural 
District Council Offices, Tendring. 

Liverpool.—Reconstruction of ice-station, 
Prescot-street (10,000/.); Mr. J. T. Alexander, 
Building Surveyor, City Hall, Liverpool. 
Manse, etc., for Trustees, Primitive Metho- 
dist pel, Prince’savenue, Liverpool. 

Liversedge. — Club premises, for the 
Trustees, Millbridge Working Men’s Club. 

Macclesfield.—Cinema, Buxton-road; Messrs. 
G. Roylance & Co., Ltd., Water’s Green, 
Macclesfield. 

Mansfield.—Extensiong at Forest Hospital; 
Mr. T. P. Collinge, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Mansfield. 

Merthyr.—Library and municipal offices, site 
of Old St. David’s School; Mr, E. A. John- 
son, architect, 18, Glebeland-street, Merthyr. 

Nelson.—Housing scheme; Mr. W. Shackle- 
ton, Town Hall. 

Neweastle-on-Tyne. — Conversion of Old 
Victoria Music Hall into picture hall and 
café; Messrs. White & Stephenson, architects, 
59, Grey-street, Newcast:e. 

Newton Abbot.—Alterations and additions at 
Railway Hotel for the proprietors. 

Northampton.—Plang have been passed as 
follows :—Alterations to premises, Dychurch- 
lane, for Mr. A, Kingham; six houses, Adnitt, 
Allen, and Holly roads, and Abington-grove, 
for Mr. A. P. Hawtin; alterations to al 
mises, Kettering-road, for Mr. H, G. Saunder- 
son; two houses, Balmoral and King Edward 
roads, for Mr. W. Heap; alterations to pre- 
mises, Bearward-street, for Messrs. W. J. 
Timms & Co 

Nottingham.—Proposed rebuilding works for 
Messrs, J. Sutton & Sons, lace manufacturers. 

Openshaw.—Pro extensions to premises, 
Ashton Old-road, for Messrs, Armstrong, Whit- 
worth, & Co., Ltd., steel manufacturers. 

Oundle.—Alterations to Latham’s Hospital, 
for the Governors. 

Overton.—Buildings at Court Farm for Sir 
W. Portal. 

Paisley.—Additions and alterations to works, 
Abercorn-street, for Messrs. W. Polson & Co., 
Ltd., cornflour manufacturers. 

Plymouth. — Proposed tuberculosis  dis- 
pensary; Mr. J, Paton, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Piymouth. 

Port Glasgow.—Buildings at dockyard for 
Messrs, Russell & Co., shipbuilders, Kimgston- 
vard, Port Glasgow. 

Portrush.—Baths; Messrs. T. W. Henry, 
Ocean Buildings, Donegall-square East, Bel- 
fast, and A. J. Clarke, Town Hall, Portrush, 
joint architects. 

Port Talbot.—Alterations to premises, Court- 
land-terrace, for Messrs. Guttridge (690/.); Mr. 
T. B. Smith, architect, St, Oswald’s-chambers, 
Port Talbot; Messrs, Anderson & Vaughan, 
builders, Albion Works, Aberavon. 

Preston.—Pro rebuilding of Bank Top 
Mill, Salmon-street, for Messrs, William Paley, 
Ltd., cotton spinners. 

Radcliffe. — Thirty-two houses, Radcliffe 
Hall and Stand-lane sites; Mr. William L. 
Rothwell, Engineer, Urban District Council 
Offices, Radcliffe. Additions to brewery, Seed- 
street, for Messrs. Richard Seed & Co., Ltd., 
brewers. 

Ramsbotton.—Mill for Messrs, P. E. Holden 
& Sons. 

Rawtenstall.—Additions to public library; 
ra Johnson, Engineer, Town Hall, Rawten- 
stall. 

Richmond (Yorks).—Eight houses, West 
Field; Mr. H. W. Marsden, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Richmond. 

Rishton.—Fifteen houses, Eachill-road; Mr. 
J. Cornall, Surveyor, Urban District Council 
Offices, Rishton. 

Ruthin.—Infirmar (4,500/.); Mr. T. A. 
Roberts, architect, Mold 

Saffron Walden.—Houses; Mr. H. Jones, 
Engineer, Great East Railway Company, 
Liverpool-street Station, E.C. 

Salford.—Plans have been passed for altera- 
tions and additions to works, Hampson-street ; 
works, Adelphi, and printing works, Chapel- 
street, for the proprietors; also for additions 
and alterations to chapel, Great George-street, 
for the Trustees. 

Seaham Harbour.—Houses; Mr. J. Burrell, 
Surveyor, Urban District Council Offices, 
Seaham Harbour. 

sages Binge to premises, Jew’s-lane : 
Mr iliam F. Taylor, J.P., agent, Earl of 
Dudley’s Estate, Downing-street, Dudley. 

Sheerness.—Alterations and additions to 
workhouse infirma (7807.); Messrs. Milton 
Brothers, builders, Gravesend. 

Skipton.—Proposed picture palace, Kiln- 
garth, for the Premier Picture Palace Com- 
go a MRE S 

Sligo.—Housing scheme; Surveyor, 
District Coumil Slee, Blige 
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Southam — Workmen’s houses 
bourne -); Mr. EB: C. Rodda, Wola 
Engineer, Town Hall, Southam»:.;, +e 
have been for four houses, Ampthilt 

i, for Messrs. Weston & Barnt: tnd fox 
additions to premises, Above Bar-street fon 
Mr. ‘7. Gutteridge. Mr. J. Nichol hs 

ns for erecti sever 
in Chilworth-road, ee sven Some 
nd. — Hall, West-r 
gre Town Py oman oe te 

tafford. — Additions to library , 
Messrs, F. meron, Ay Sons, builders, a 
the Clerk, Town all, Stafford. : 

levenage.—Proposed restoration of Pa»; 
Church (1,000.), for the Vicar. — 

Surbiton.— subjects centre, Ram. 
say Nares, County Education Offices, Kingston 

Swansea.—Proposed alterations to station, 
High-street; Mr. A. E. Bolon, Secretary. Great 
Western ilway Company, Paddington. 
station, W. The following plans have been 

d:—-Erection of premises, Sway-road 
orriston, for Messrs. Hopkins, Samuels & 
Co.; three houses, Millwood-street, for Mr 
T. Richards; four houses, Eaton-grove, for 
Mr. B. Lewis; premises, Castle-street, for 
— oo & — i ~—— and addi- 
tons, exandra undry, -la-beche- 
for Mr. T. Benson. neces, 
.-- Additions to infirmary (3001): 
Messrs, Pritchard & Pritchard, architects 
Bank Buildings, Kidderminster. 

Tideswell—Enlargement, etc, of Wesleyan 

pel and Schools (about 600/.), for ‘the 
*Trimdon G 

rimdon Grange.—Additions to St. Anne’ 
Church, for the Vicar. — 

Tyseley (Birmingham).—Additions to factory 
for Messrs. Perry & Co., Ltd., motorcar 
manufacturers. 

Urmston.—Alterations to school (350/.): Mr. 
H. Littler, architect, 16, Ribblesdale-place, 
Preston. 

Usworth.—Housing scheme: Mr. J. H. Mole, 
Surveyor, Rural istrict Council Offices, 

ter-le-Street. 

Wadsley.—Church (2,200/.), for the Wadsley 
ee. nited Methodist Trustees. : 

ingford.—Proposed housing scheme: 
Mr. Willtase Honeybone, Surveyor, Town Hall. 
Wallingford. ; 

Wallsend. — Proposed cleansing - station, 
ete.; Mr. M. W. Graham, Education Offices, 
Wallsend. 

Warrington.—Plans have been passed for 
the erection of seven shops and houses for 
Mr. T. Williams; also for rebuilding mill, 
Bank Quay, for Messrs. James Fairclough & 
Sons, Ltd. 

Waterfoot.—Picture hall, Booth-street, for 
Messrs. E. & G. Lockwood. 

Wednesbury.—Institute (13.468/.); Messrs. H. 
Gough & Sons, builders, 530, Dudley-road, 
Wolverhampton. 

Wigan.—Pro Sunday-school; Trustees, 
Bryn Baptist pel. 

Withnell. — Pump-house: Mr. R. Brown, 
builder, Brinscall, Withnell. 

Worksop.—Pavilion for the Worksop Cricket 
Club. 

Weymouth.—Housing scheme, etc., West- 
ham; Mr. Frank rts, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Weymouth. 

York.—Lodge at hospital, Huntington-road 
(4382.) ; Messrs. H. E. urner & Son, builders, 
Lawrence-street, York. 





BUILDING TRADE WAGES. 
As the result of the efforts of the London 
District Committee of .the Ama/gainated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners 20,000 men 
have received an increase of wages at the rate 
of one halfpenny r hour. The hours at 
present worked by the men are fifty per week 
in summer and forty-four in winter (seventeen 
weeks), the rate of pay being 114d. per hour. 
Chester painters will receive 2s. more 4 
work five hours less a week as a result of the 
settlement of their five weeks’ strike. Work 
been resumed on the following terms:— 
83d, an hour and 9d. for painters and charge 
hands respectively ; forgy-nime and a half hours 
to be a working week in summer and forty: 
four in winter; overtime at the rate of time 
and a half, and 5s, instead of 4s. 4!!owance 
per week for ing. The first strike of 
plumbers in H Id lasted for three 
weeks and ended with a promise that wages 
will be aggre . an ong age July 1. — 
carpenters and joiners in game town 
to receive $d. an hour more from tl: wee 
The workers in the building trades «' nue 
have given joint notice to their emp: y¢ts - 
an advance of hour and « code © 


local working rules, the notices to expire 02 
May 1. The present rate of wages is 64. eee 
hour for mechanics and 4d. per hour ' 


labourers. 
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ME ARCHITECTURAL 
= PROBLEMS." 


i of atchitecture is largely a 
Tue Methe overcoming of difficulties, the 


a of problems. If the study of archi- 


with this oe 


‘i rimary problem in architecture is the 
The ey race. ‘The Egyptians solved it 
covering Gee column and beam of stone, though, 
a at Abydos, the st le with the arch 
bal already vedidedd the Assyrian, too, 
wed the vault, while the Persian, by using 
soaden roofs, was able to use more slender 
ito s them further a than 
columns anc pace 

would the Egyptian, In the early Greek 
period attempts were made to cover @ space 
vith small stones by means of a kind of dome, 
but in the me buildings of the best period 
of Greek architecture the arch form was entirely 
abandoned, and the problem which the Greeks 
wived was that of giving to the simplest form 
of construction—that of the column and 
lintel—perfection of proportion and of expres- 

sion of purpose. : 

The Romans, needing 
large areas of uninterru floor s , worked 
on the atch of the Etruscan builders and 
evolved the great dome of the Pantheon and 
the massive groined vault of the Basilica of 
Constantine. It may be of some little interest 
to note in passing Professor Van Buren’s theory, 
given in an article in the “ Journal of Roman 
Studies” (“A Determining Factor in the 
Development ef Roman Architecture,” pp. 196-8, 
Vol. L), to the effect that in the early buildings 
f the Romans the development of the gg 
truss enabled them to s reat spaces, anc 
that the increasing cost of timber and a growing 
desire for more permanent buildings obliged 
them to choose between abandoning the spacious 
interiors to which they had become accustomed, 
and devising some more permanent method of 
obtaining them. 

The column had been used constructionally 
as a support for lintels by Egyptian, Persian, 
Grek, and Roman, but the latter used it 
principally as a decorative treatment for his 
constructions of pier and arch or pier and vault 
type, as, for example, on the exterior of the 
Colosseum and in the interior of the great halls 
oftheir baths, In the former case the entabla- 
ture became a kind of string-course, the lintel 
no longer supporting anything, and in the latter 
it became a decoratively treated block placed 
between the capital and the vault. 

Toward the end of the Roman period the 
column was used in a new way, as 4 direct 
support for the arch. This idea, the introduc- 
tion of which was of the utmost importance in 
the history of architecture, was developed 
by the Byzantine and Early Christian builders. 

¢ former of these, however, deserve our 
Mtention principally because, developing the 
we of the pendentive, they gave to ihe weeld 
‘anta Sophia, now unfortunately in danger. 
The Early Christian builder had been content 
\0 put up timber roofs, but once more the desire 

"4 more permanent type of building arose, 
‘nd the Romanesque builders, developing the 
lmbet-roofed basilican church on fire-resisti 
ines, started that wonderful struggle whic 
lel ultimately to the glories Gothic 
architecture, “How interesting the study of 

manesque architecture becomes when one 


thinks a little less about detail and a little more 
about construction ! 


" Barrel Vaults. 

The Romans had built a barrel-vaulted hall 
at Nimes, supported by a barrel-vaulted 
. each side, and a number of early Romanesque 
peat in the South of France were con- 
‘ Tucted with barrel-vaulted naves supported 
i half-barrel Vaults over the aisles, Then 
‘ose various devices which were ado to 
ket over the difficulties encountered in buildi 
— vaults with semicircular arches—the 
oul type of vault with all its ribs semi- 
a the awkward types of vault with 
— arches and twisted groins, or segmental 
th onal ribs and twisted in-filling, caused by 
neato to get a level top on an oblong 
ih por: Curious sexpartite vault as used at 
More baye aux Hommes, Caen; the still 

Curious form used at the Abbaye aux 
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Dames, Caen, in which a vertical wall is 
carried on the intermediate transverse rib, 
and the unique method tried at Tournus, 
consisting of arches built across the nave 
et tunnel vaults running at right 
angles to the length of the church. 

And then the solving of these difficulties 
by the use of the pointed arch! What did 
architects think of this in the early days? 
Was it considered an ugly, unarchitectural 
device which should only be used where it 
could not be avoided ? Did they think of it 
as many of us are inclined to think of ferro- 
concrete ? I think this must have been so, 
for I believe there are instances in which the 
semicircular form continued to be used for 
other features, while the pointed arch was 
used in the vault. 

Having obtained the simple quadripartite 
vault such as that used in our Early English 
buildings, the English designers then began to 
elaborate it, and so we got the tierceron, which 
had its use as an intermediate support for the 
in-filling, then the decorative lierne vault, and 
finally the wonders of fan and pendant vaulting. 
But these elaborations were not improvements ; 
the simple Early English type, in which every 
feature is fulfilling some useful purpose, seems 
so eminently satisfactory. And then think for 
a moment of the constructional problems 
involved in supporting these vaults, from the 
half-barrel ‘oule over the aisles, which sup- 
ported the early barrel vault over the nave, 
to the great systems of flying buttresses of the 
French cathedrals. 

How full of interest is this story of early 
experimental struggles, collapses followed by 
renewed efforts, until finally success is achieved ! 
After success, the elaborations to which reference 
has been made, 

* And till, long having played its part, 
eurtain fell on Gothic art,” 
as Thomas Hardy sings in his latest, though 
one hopes by no means his last, poem. 

Side by side with this great problem of 
covering a space the equally important one of 
lighting the interior was being developed, an 
interesting example in the early stages of the 
process being the pierced stone gratings, which 
gave what little light was desired in the 
mysterious interiors of Egyptian temples, and 
which in their general arrangement remind one 
forcibly of the clerestory of much later times. 
And one may well pause here to note the skilful 
manner in which the capitals of the columns 
were arranged with reference to these gratings, 
those of bud form being used in the pe 
below, and those of the bell type in the higher 
central space, receiving light on their underside. 

The question of the method adopted in order 
to light the interiors of the Greek temples is a 
very debatable one, but one may be sure that 
whatever degree of light was needed in such a 
building as the Parthenon, that amount was 
obtained. The method of lighting adopted 
in the Pantheon is particularly noteworthy, the 
single light in the top of the dome fitting in 
so well with the idea of unity which is insepar- 
able from this interior. 


Mediseval Church Construction. 


With the barrel vault of the early Romanesque 
times it was difficult to get adequate light in 
the nave. Here and there a barrel vault was 
perched dangerously above a clearstory, but 
most of these attempts must have resulted in 
collapse. An example remains, however, at St. 
Etienne, Nevers. e use of groined vaulting, 
as had been discovered long before in the great 
halls of Rome, allowed adequate lighting ; 
and the combination of the clerestory in the 
vaulting and the dark shadow at the back of the 
triforium delights our eyes in many a medieval 
interior. I do not like to leave this subject 
of lighting without a reference to the austere 
beauty of the simple Early English lancet 
window, one of the features of that style which 
satisfies in the way that Greek architecture 
satisfies. 2 

Leaving these two great problems, on either 
of which several papers might well be written, 
I should now like to draw your attention to 
one or two minor ones. first of these, 
a branch of-the great problem of covering 
a space, is that of forming the junction of a 
tower with its spire, and I shall with this 
as a matter of disposition of form rather than 
from the point of view of construction. The 
spire of Barnack Church is one of our earliest 
exam having been probably built before 
the XIIIth century. Here a tower of 
Saxon date supports an octagonal drum, which 
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in turn supports a blunt octagonal spire. We 
see here the difficulty which has to be dealt with, 
that of forming a suitable transition from the 
square to the octagon. In this case a sloping 
surface is run up from the square tower to 
the octagonal drum, forming something in the 
nature of broaches, and the transition is further 
hel by means of pinnacles. 

ring the Lancet period a stone spire was 
occasionally built on the lines of a timber form, 
the spire at Worth showing the shape of this, 
but the broach form was the more usual, and 
this simple device, when made of reasonable 
slope, was the most pleasing form of all. In 
some examples, such as Wittering, the broaches 
are too stumpy to be satisfactory. In some 
cases—but there are not many of them in 
England—pinnacles were used instead of 
broaches, as at Oxford Cathedral, and in other 
cases the pinnacle is combined with a broach, 
as at Brixworth, but neither of these forms is 
80 satisfactory as the simple broach. Were 
the octagonal drum removed at Barnack, and 
the spire started at the top of the tower, the 
combination of broach and pinnacle would be 
obtained. 

The difficulty of repairing such spires led 
to the use of the parapet. This in its simplest 
form does not seem entirely satisfying: there 
seems to be a lack of connexion between the 
tower and the spire; the problem of forming 
the transition from the square to the octagon 
has been avoided rather than solved. 

The addition of the broach to the parapetted 
spire as at Ashbourne does not make the 
design satisfactory. The use of the timber form, 
together with the parapet, an example of which 
occurs at the Round Church, Northampton, 
does not solve the problem, and the combination 
of broached spire with pinnacled tower, as at 
All Saints, Stamford, still leaves something to 
be desired. When however, the broach was 
abandoned and a series of pinnacles was arranged 
round the base of the spire, so that the latter 
became the dominating feature in the centre of 
a cluster of subsidiary ones, a fine effect is 
obtained. The eye is led upward by the 
concentration of ornament, the transition from 
the square to the octagon is well arranged, 
and still the tower and spire are kept as distinct 
features. Salisbury and Lichfield indicate ste 
in this development, which culminated in t 
fine example at the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin Oxford. The spire is, after all, the 
roof of the tower, and the easing of the transition 
from one to the other should not be overdone, 
as happened in some Continental examples— 
St. Stephen, Vienna, for instance—in which 
it is almost impossible to tell where the tower 
stops and the spire begi But, after all, 
when one has run through the gamut of treat- 
ments, including the use of the flying buttress, as 
at Uffington, the corona at the fine church 
at Patrington, and ending up with the richest 
examples of open-work spires, or the type 
adopted at Newcastle, and by Wren at St. 
Dunstan's-in-the-East, one returns with. in- 
creased satisfaction to the austere beauty of 
the simple broach type, only to regret, however, 
that it does not fulfil one practical requirement 
—it is difficult to repair. 

As we have already seen at St. Dunstan's, 
this problem did not end with the Gothic 
= , and I will now deal with one or two 
ater examples. The spire at St. Clement 
Danes is the work of Gibbs, and here the 
transition from the square to the is not 
managed quite sa‘isfactorily. Gibbs did better 
in this respect, however, in the steeple of 
em ee Hawksmoor, — 
esigning a daringly original tower at Christ 
Church, “Spitalfie fell back on one of the 
earliest methods of effecting the change to the 
octagonal, for his spire is practically of the 
Early English broach type. 

Wren, of course, worked out some interesting 
solutions of the problem in his City churches, 
St. Bride’s being one of the least satisfactory. 
We may not quite like the method he 


in thorough fashion, he gave us in St. Mary-le- 
Bow a remarkably fine solution. 


The Renaissance Period. 
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piece of entablature between the column and 
the vault. The dosseret of the Early Christian 
and Byzantino styles was used in a similar 
manner, typical examples occurring in the 
Charch of St. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna. 
This dosseret, or additional abacus, together 
with the Corinthian capital, became in the 
course of time the Gothic capital. 

In some of the Early Renaissance churches 
in Italy, such as St. Spirito and St. Lorenzo, 
Florence, a similar general arrangement to that 
of St. Apollinare, Nuovo, was ado ted, but 
classical details were employed, and instead 
of the simple dosseret a piece of entablature 
was used. In a number of English Renaissance 
churches columns are used as supports, and, 
as the use of the block of entablature has been 
adversely criticised, it will be interesting to 
note how their designers dealt with this feature. 
The problem of the use of the column was 
further complicated in some of these examples 
by the introduction of galleries. In the Tomb 
of Costanza, Rome, coupled columns were used 
supporting an entablature at right angles to the 
direction ofthe arch. In St. Bride's, Fleet-street, 
Wren used a piece of entablature over the coupled 
columns in a similar way, which is certainly 
more reasonable than using it over a single 
column, as to some extent it appears to actasa 
lintel. In this example the gallery runs into 
the columns in a somewhat accidental manner, 
though it rests on flat pilasters which connect 
the coupled columns in the lower part. In the 
Church of St. Clement Danes Wren used a block 
of architrave form over single columns, and if 
a block is to be used at, all this is doubtless 
better than one containing all the parts of an 
entablature. The gallery in this church is 
properly supported on piers, the columns 
starting above the gallery level. A_ similar 
block also occurs in Wren’s St. Andrew, Holborn, 
and here, again, proper supports are used for the 
gallery. Gibbs, in designing St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, used a complete block of entablature 
over each column, and the gallery hits the shaft 
of the column halfway up. If the piece of 
entablature is an unsatisfactory device, the 
unworkmanlike treatment of the gallery is 
far more unfortunate. 

In the church of All Saints, Derby, Gibbs also 
used the block of entablature. The Order here 
is Doric, so a triglyph is placed in the centre 
of each face of the frieze in each block. 

To return once more to Wren, we find that 
he used an interesting entablature as a con- 
tinuous ‘feature in St. Stephen's, Walbrook, 
an architrave at St. Mary-at-Hill, and an 
architrave and cornice in the Church of St. 
Anne and St. Agnes. In the Church of St. 
James, Piccadilly, Wren gave a proper use 
to the entablatures by making them support 
barrel vaults over the aisles, and here the 
galleries are supported on piers, with columns 
starting above the gallery level. Here we 
have an example in which the uses of the various 
parts have been carefully considered, the problem 
seen clearly and satisfactorily solved. In St. 
Mary Woolnoth Hawksmoor used the entab- 
lature properly, and again in Christ Church, 
Spitalfields, in which the entablatures carry 
barrel vaults across the aisles as in the Church 
of St. James. The galleries have been removed 
from Christ Church, Spitalfields. John James, 
in his Church of St. George, Hanover-square, 
managed both gallery and entablature satis- 
factorily. 

In cases in which groined vaults are used 
over the aisles and arches span from column 
to column, as in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and 
other examples already dealt with, the entab- 
lature cannot be used in its proper manner as a 
continuous feature. In such cases it seems 
best to omit the entablature altogether and 
to bring the arch direct on to the capital, as 
was done in the Church of St. Catherine Cree, 
which is connected by tradition, but by 
tradition only, with the name of Inigo Jones. 

The use of the arch resting direct on the 
columns was employed as we saw by the Romans 
at Diocletian’s Palace at Spalato. Another fine 
example is Wren’s St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe 
in Queen Victoria-street, in which square piers 
are used with excellent effect. 


The Shop Front. 


A more modern problem, that of the shop 
front, is the next one to be considered. It is a 
problem which sometimes resolves itself into 
a conflict between the shopkeeper and the 
architect. The former in extreme cases 
requires very little on the ground floor; all he 
needs being a sheet of transparent material 
pierced with entrances at certain points and 
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perhaps curved on plan. The architect in 
extreme cases informs the shopkeeper that 
there must be piers of considerable width on 
the ground floor at rather frequent intervals, 
as he is following the design of the Theatre 
of Marcellus, or perhaps even that of the 
Parthenon. Fortunately these extreme cases 
are comparatively rare, as shopkeepers are in 
increasing numbers realising that beautiful 
zoods show to better ad e in a beautiful 
rame than in an ugly one, and this is a view 
which might wa be put before vag. 0 
by their architects, And while the a e 
should not be ready to build an ugly building 
because his client asks for one, he should at the 
same time realise the special needs of the case, 
and not sacrifice the reasonable claims of 
utility for the sake of some theory of propor- 
tions devised for other purposes in a different 
environment. 

In recent years several examples of shops and 
similar buildings have been erected in London 
which, whether we consider them perfect 
solutions or not, are at all events worthy of 
our attention as serious attempts to solve 
this interesting and difficult problem. The 
Selfridge store in Oxford-street, by Mr. Frank 
Atkinson, is treated in a simple, direct manner, 
and on a large scale. The piers and columns 
of Portland stone are spaced at 22 ft. 
centres, the width of the pier is 4 ft. 9 in., 
and the lower diameter of the column above is 
the same. Three tiers of windows in cast-iron 
frames are arranged in interesting and sensible 
fashion between the columns, and another 
range of windows is introduced in the frieze. 

Messrs. Wallace & Gibson’s solution of the 
problem in Messrs. Debenham & Freebody’s 
shop in Wigmore-street is as different from the 
Selfridge store as it well could be, but it is no 
less interesting and no less successful, Here the 
subsidiary piers on the ground floor are 3 ft. 8 in. 
wide, and are spaced at 21 ft. 3 in. centres, 
larger piers being placed at intervals. The piers 
support semicircular arches, and the lower part 
of the building is thus given an appearance 
of ample strength. A particularly interesting 
feature of the design is the dignified manner 
in which the entrance and entrance hali are 
treated. Carrara ware is used externally, and 
there is no doubt that this and similar materials 
are particularly useful in city buildings, even 
more so in manufacturing cities than in the 
West-end of London. 

In Messrs. Mappin & Webb's premises in 
Oxford-street Mr. Belcher has approached 
more nearly to the requirements of the shop- 
keepers. The supports he has adopted are 
spaced at about 17-ft. eentres, but they are 
only about 2 ft. wide. The result would have 
been even more satisfactory than it is had the 
upper stories been treated somewhat more 
lightly wit fewer projections. The material 
used in the facades is an interesting one— 
Pentelicon marble. 

Messrs. Whiteley’s new buildings, Queen’s- 
road, Bayswater, were designed by Messrs. 
Belcher & Joass. This design approaches 
even more closely to the shopkeeper’s require- 
ments, and as a result is somewhat lacking in 
apparent strength on the lower floor. ere, 


again, a somewhat lighter treatment of the 


upper stories, particularly in the case of the 
intermediate supports, would probably have 
ig a more satisfactory result. Grey granite 
rom Cornwall is used for the external columns 
on the prone floor, while the remainder of the 
external masonry is of Portland stone. The 
coupled columns on the ground floor are about 
2 ft. 9 in. in diameter, and the main supports 
are spaced at about 45-ft. centres, 

The Regent-street Polytechnic is by no 
means a shop, yet the lower part of its Portland 
stone facade seco by Mr. Frank T. Verity) 
required a somewhat shop-like treatment. 
The ground floor has been treated with t 
severity, plain piers being surmounted by 
equally plain flat arches, and this very plain- 
ness helps to give the necessary appearance 
of strength to the lower part. ton columns 
rise from the piers through three stories, the 
windows in the two upper ones being arranged 
in cast-iron window-frames, While the fourth- 
floor windows come in a kind of attic, with, 
however, the main cornice above them. The 
piers on the ground floor are 3 ft. 3 in. wide, 
Ot ee centres. 

essrs. Burberry’s new premises in the Hay- 
— recently ce ago Mr. Walter Cave's 
esigns, is an extremely interesting example. 
The ground floor piers are about 3 ft. Cin, 
wide and 13 ft. 6 in. from centre to centre, 


with stronger piers arranged at the angles. 
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The treatment of the upper 


Windows. yj 
lights, casements, pe —— 
panels is excellent. - Messrs, Bur), mse . 
ments would differ from those of, say, a ommncal 
d . and Mr. Caye’s solution of this special 
problem is surely very admirable. — 
Five problems, some as old as th. architects’ 
and others of more recent cate. have now 
been dealt with, and it is hoped it has hon 
shown that, by approaching the study of archi- 
tectural history with the thought in mind that 
it is the history of the solving of problems the 

study becomes more real and more useful. 


Summary. 

It is also hoped that the proper attitude 
of the architect towards his work has been 
indicated, if indirectly. He should try to see 
the problem clearly in all its bearings, and 
then endeavour to solve it honestly and 
straightforwardly, avoiding makeshifts and 
neither deceiving himself nor his fellows, Such 
solutions are to be found in the Parthenon 
in many examples of Early Gothic architecture, 
in the domestic work built on traditional 
lines during the late Gothic and Early Renais. 
sance period, and in such a building as Inigo 
Jones's Coleshill, with its fine roof and chimney- 
stacks. These examples, and many others 
which have come down to us from the past, 
are useful to the architect and to the student 
of architecture, not as copies, for we have 
se sone beyond that stage, but for the 
essons they teach of suitability to purpose 
ye Foe goa achieved after struggles with 

i jes. 

The problems before the present-day archi- 
tect are of t number, and it is increasingly 
difficult for him to be master of all the branches 
of the profession ; and yet beyond the problems 
he solves for his clients there are further 

roblems in which the architect, fortunately 
or his art, is interested. 

Of these perhaps the most important is 
the problem of education, It speaks well for 
the profession that so many architects have, 
at considerable sacrifice, devoted so much of 
their time and energy to this question in the 
—_ that the coming generation of architects 
will be better equipped than the present one. 
During the last few years great strides have 
been made in architectural education, and, 
in addition to the schools of the Royal Academy 
and the Architectural Association, there are 
now schools of architecture in connexion with 
most of the Universities in this country. 
Some of these may as yet be small, but each 
is helping to raise the standard of architectural 
education in its district and to increase the 
interest of the public in architecture. 

It surely augurs well for the future of architec: 
ture in this country that the Universities 
have taken up this problem, for these inst: 
tutions are without doubt the ones which are 
best able to impart that breadth of outlook 
which is so necessary for the solution of the 
problems of our ession, And the influence 
of the Universities cannot but be for the en 
of the Institute with which they have been 
brought into contact. : 

This question of breadth in een 
training is a very important one. it 15 col 
paratively easy nf oan hak appear on in 
of things to be better results by a pr: ~ : 
dogmatic teaching and concentration oP | 
specialised roman yg the subject, and so this 
system is attractive both to students and to 
architects, But it must be borne in mind that, 
after all, it is what a man does in the years 
after his a nticeship that is of importance. 
So we ‘o well to see that the next genera: 
tion of architects gets a sound general a 
to begin with, and it is noteworthy that t , 
latest society to be allied poss rentioote 

iti hitects, the South Austraiian ‘1 
rat ga ep an excellent example in this 
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ional one, but this time concerned not 
odes edacation of the architect, but rather 
with that of the public. ner 

This is surely one of the most peach 

blems of the many with which the architect 
¢ the mt time. For he 
is confronted at , prese 
cannot thrust his architecture down the throat 
of an unwilling public, and at the present 8 
architecture is considered by the general public 
as something which is not worth the extra 
expense it is su pposed to involve. : 

So the public must be convinced that archi- 
tecture is not a whited sepulchre, not a matter 
of pretty fagades with inefficient accommoda- 
tion behind them. Architects must kill the 
old idea of the “ artistic ” architect, the man 
vho made pleasing drawings, but had no 
interest in sanitation and construction. They 
must prove that architecture means beautiful 
and efficient building, the thorough solving of 
real problems. : : : : 

Architects can do much in this direction 
by the example of their works, but that must 
b: supplemented in other ways. Architecture 
must once more become a part of a liberal 
education, and with this end in view it is to 
be hoped that each of our Universities will not 
only award degrees to professional students 
of architecture, but will also include architecture 
as one of the subjects for the Intermediate and 
Final examinations for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

There should also be a serious attempt made 
to reach the public outside the Univerities by 
means of University Extension and other 
courses of lectures. The non-technical Press 
must be encouraged to deal adequately with 
architecture, and architects must try to give 
the antiquary an interest in their views. 

And in this education of the public in archi- 
tecture, both inside and outside the Universities, 
architecture must be presented not so much 
as a matter of detail and date as the study of 
the amateur has been in the past, but the 
subject must be made to live by bringing to 
the front the questions of architectural con- 
struction and criticism. 

And out of this dual education, that of the 
coming architect and that of the public will 
arise the architecture of the future, simpler 
perhaps than much seen in course of con- 
struction nowadays. It will not be Greek, it 
will not be Gothic, but it will surely have the 
beauty given by good proportion, by honesty 
of construction, by harmony and fitness. It 
vill be, as Greek and Early Gothic architecture 
were in their days, a clear-cut logical solution 
af the problem, W. 8. Purcuon. 
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THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


At a meeting of the Society of Architects, 
held on March 13, a paper was read on “ Wall. 
papers” by Mr. Noel D. Sheffield, which was 


ustrated by numerous examples. Wallpapers 
vere not in common use in Europe until the 
tighteenth century, though they were used 
a &@ much earlier date in t East. It 


was not until the end of the eighteenth 


- Century that machinery for printing them in 


“rips was introduced, previous to which they 
sedge printed on small squares. William 
— was the first pioneer of our time to 
ow what could be done to give pa a 
decorative value, and it was said he owed much 
a work entitled “ yerarde’s Herbal,” a 
—en iry work, the illustrations in 
ae woodcuts, in which plants and 
os ge are drawn in a simple and effective 
net resembling pressed specimen leaves 


= flowers. Among others who have paid 
; son to wallpaper design may be mentioned 
J. TD, Sedding, Walter Crane, Heywood 


Sumner, Lewis F : A 
bat the most meio; and C. F. A. Voysey, 
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the monotony created by dull mechanical 
reproduction. William Morris's advice was 
to mask the construction of our pattern 
enough to prevent people from counting the 
repeats of our pattern. If we are successful 
we shall obtain a book of satisfying mystery 
which is essential in all patterned goods.” 

White painted woodwork forms the best 
= for wallpapers. If many pictures are 
to be hung a marked design should be avoided. 
The greatly increased use of self-coloured 
papers has arisen from this cause. 

Oil paintings in gilt frames look best against 
a brown background, while engravings and 
photographs look better against a light yellow 
or grey paper. 

he lecturer made reference to the weird hints 
given to amateur decorators in the columns-of 
ladies’ papers, contrasting them with William 
Morris's simple advice. “‘ Have papers with pretty 
patterns if you like, but if you don’t I beg 
of you quite seriously to have nothing to do 
with them, but to whitewash your walls and 
be done with it.”’ 

The subject of manufacture was next dealt 
with. “ Machines” is the name given to all 
papers printed by machinery, comprising quite 
90 per cent. of the whole. 

“ Pulps” are the commonest description of 
paper in the market, the pattern being printed 
direct on the paper, the colour of which forms 
the background. 

“ Satins are papers with a smooth polished 
surface, the general effect of which resembles 
satin, which result is obtained by the use of 
finely-ground French chalk to the paper, 
which is then polished by machinery. 

“ Micas,” or “ satinettes,”’ are those having 
the ground treated with a composition of 
which mica forms part, an iridescent surface 
~— thus obtained. 

“ Wool flocks,” also called velvets, are 
printed in a pattern on some adhesive substance, 
upon which is finely-ground dyed wool, a 
relief effect being obtained. 

“ Silk flocks” are similarly produced. 

“ Ingrains””’ are cheap self-coloured papers 
with a rough surface, produced by the appli- 
cation of a hair flock. The best are made 
in Scotland, others in Germany. 

“ Silk fibres’’ are similar, but of higher 
quality and English manufacture. 
we In * metal papers,” ‘* bronzes,” and “ gilts” 
metals are used. “Sanitary papers” are 
printed in oil colours, and “ hand-printed 
papers” are painted from wood blocks. 

The lecturer concluded by giving an account 
of the process of manufacture and in dealing 
with paperhanging and arsenical papers and 
the tests by which they could be detected. 

It is interesting and satisfactory to know 
that in the trade of papermaking this country 
is supreme, 


Se 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the February number of the Studio we 
have an article on the works of Frank Mura, 
which are delightfully composed and treated. 
“Recent Essays in Domestic Architecture,”’ 
illustrated by the domestic work of Messrs. 
Cossins, Peacock, & Bewlay, Arnold Mitchell, 
F. S. Chesterton, and others; and an article 
illustrated by charming colour reproductions on 
** Cninese Charms and Amulets.”” Other matter 
contained deals with the “‘ Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition and Studio Talk”; in the latter 
some fine work from America and the Continent 
is illustrated, notably that of Paul Paeschka. 
The article on the “ National Art Gallery of 
Canada "’ is of interest. Altogether the number 
is one which maintains the high reputation of 
the Studio, 

The Connoisseur for March is an interesting 
number, containing Part LIL. of Mr. Fritz Reiss’ 
mezzotint —— by Mr. Reginald Grundy ; 
a review of volume (Vol. V., R-S) of Forrer’s 
“ Dictionary of Medallists,’ containing an 
interesting medallion of Lucrezia Borgia, by 
G. Romano, and of Louise de Quérouaille, after- 
wards Duchess of Portsmouth, by J. Roettiers ; 
some charming examples of floral painting on 
porcelain of the English school, and current 
art and furniture notes. The colour ilfustra- 
tions, which include the “ Adoration of the 

”* by Mabuse, and “ L’Indiscrétion,” by 
Janinet, are particularly fine examples of 
re action. 

he Burlingion contains a fine reproduction 
of Carlo Crivelli’s “ ionna and Child,” 
reproduced from the i i 
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Lehmann’s collection; the fourth” part offan 
article on Chinese porcelain, Friedrich 
Perzyfiski; an altar-piece, by Bartolomé 
Bermejo, from the old cathedral at Salamanca ; 
the third part of an article on “ Cassoni Panels 
in English Private Collections,” by Paul 
Subring ; an article on “ Early Scotch Spoons ”’ ; 
the eighth part of “Early Furniture,’ by 
Aymer Vallance ; an interesting article dealing 
with the ecclesiastical hat in heraldry, by 
Egerton Beck: and notes and reviews on 
various works of art. An unpublished portrait, 
by Moroni, of a Bergamasque Noble, is a parti- 
cularly fine example of the painter's work. 

We have before us an excellent number of 
the Architectural Review for November ( Boston, 
U.S.A.), which contains some fine reproductions 
of Mr. Bodley’s Church at Kensington Gore, 
and the memorial screen in St. Elphin’s Parish 
Church at Warrington by Messrs. Wm. and Segar 
Owen. Interesting articles are contributed on 
the “ Ham jarden Suburb,” and a serial 
article, entitled “‘ Extracts from the Log of the 
Dorian,” with illustrations of details from the 
Theatre of Dionysos. The main = of the 
issue is given to illustrations of American 
houses of the smaller size. It is altogether an 
interesting number. 

The March number of Moderne Banjormen is 
illustrated by numerous examples of the weird 
combination of architectural features which 
obtains favour among our Teutonic neighbours, 
among which we may note the convalescent 
home for the employés of Messrs. Siemens & 
Halske, at Harzburg. The irritating feature of 
much of the modern German work is that a 
very little restraint and a slightly more marked 
appreciation of the value of proportion would 
render it good, but it is just that little which 
seems in every case to be wanting. The 
renovation of the church at Nieden, in Ucker- 
mark, is interesting. The domestic work 
illustrated and examples of colour decoration 
given are weird and unpleasant, as are also the 
examples of architectural seulpture given 
Germans alone .of civilised people seem to 
appreciate the grotesque to a degree which is 
alien to us. We think that in the domain of 
art generally Germany might be wise in 
encouraging the principle of free imports of 
{orcign art and artists ! 

Harper's Magazine includes an illustrated 
article by W. D. Howells, entitled “‘ First Days 
in Seville,” with illustrations from drawings 
by Norman Irving Black. It is a gossipy 
article, which will of interest to those who 
have visited Seville. 

The Ninefeenth Century contains an interest- 
ing article on “The Art of Alma Tadema” by 
John Collier. 


a 
ii al 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


At the fortnightly sitting of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board on Saturday, the following 
matters were dealt with :— 

South-Eastern Hospital—A letter was 
received from the Local Government Board 
requesting the managers to consider an alterna- 
tive arrangement for providing additional 
accommodation for nurses at this hospital. A 
plan was also approved for alterations to the 
Engineer's cottage at an estimated cost of £205. 

Tooting Bec Asylum.—The recommendation 
for the enlargement of this Asylum, particulars 
of which have already nm given, were ap- 
proved subject to the consent of the Looal 
Government Board. , 

Quantity Surveyors—Messrs, W. T. Farth- 
ing & Son were appointed to take out the 
quantities for works to be carried out at the 
Southern Hospital in accordance with the 
specification prepared by the Engin er-in-Chief 
at a commission of 2} per cent. on the accept 
tender. 

South-Western Hospital_—The tender of Mr. 
E. Wall, of Summerstown, 5S.W., amounting 
to £360, was accepted for the erection of @ 
coal store. 





»-™ 
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METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


Tue following matters, amongst others, were 
dealt with at the monthly meeting of the 
Metropolitan Water Board on Friday :— 

Staf.—In connection with the annual re- 
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Office Accommodation.—The General Pur- 
poses Committee reported that the subject of 
new central office accommodation was receiv- 
ing their anxious consideration, but in the 
meantime certain recommendations were made 
for obtaining fresh temporary additional 
accommodation. 

City of Ottawa Water Supply.—Letters were 
received from the City Council of Ottawa and 
Lord Strathcona, thanking the Board for its 
great kindness in allowing Dr. Houston to go 
to Ottawa to advise upon the water situation 
there. It was further reported that the City 
of Ottawa had voted Dr. Houston a fee of 
5,000 dollars, which, under the rules of the 
Board, should, unless otherwise ordered, be 
paid into the Water Fund. Under the excep- 
tional circumstances it was agreed that Dr. 
Houston should be allowed to retain the fee, 
less the sum of £87 10s. 10d., in respect of 
his net salary during the period of his actual 
absence from England. 


»™ 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Bermondsey.—Plans have been passed for 
Messrs, P. & G. Geen, surveyors, 57, Waterloo- 
road, S.E., for the widening of Kintore-street, 
and the erection of new flats; also for Mr. 
H. D. Searles-Wood, architect, 157, Wool 
Exchange, E.C., for the erection of a building 
in Jamaioa-road. 

Bushey.—Plans have been passed for Messrs. 
Clutterbuck & Co. for additions to the 
“Stag”? beer-house in Merryhill-road, 

Camberwell.—Plians prepared by Mr. A. E. 
Mullins have been approved for the erection 
of an addition at the Gordon-road Workhouse. 

Croydon.—The Guardians have accepted the 
tender of Messrs. W. Smith & Sons, London- 
road, at. £1,219, for carrying out alterations 
to the receiving wards at the workhouse. 
The necessary steps are to be taken for 
the erection of a block of schools, with 
accommodation for about 700 children, in 
Tamworth-road. Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Mr. C. G. Allen, twelve houses, 
Norbury Court-road; Mr. J. Weller, 126 
houses, Dalmally-road; Mr, W. Nettle, twenty- 
eight houses, Ashburton-avenue: Messrs. 
Wratten & Godfrey, institute and halls, Crown- 
hill; Mr. D. Weightman, six houses, Godstone- 
road and Christchurch-road East; Mr. W. EK. 
Trent, cinematograph hall. 22, Westow-hill; 
Mr. O. Gray, four houses, Pollard’s-hill West. 

East Ham.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
F. Hamlett for the erection of twelve houses 
in Cotswold-gardens. Plans have been lodged 
by the Pure Bread Company and the Stratford 
Co-operative Society, for extensiotis to the bake- 
house at the corner of Barking and Priory 
roads, and for the erection of shops, wit 
dwelling-house over, in High-street South, 
respectively. 

Hackney.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
F. Collins and Messrs. O. Brown & Co., for 
the erection of ten houses in Springfield- 
gardens, Upper Clapton, and for a factory in 
Englefield-road, respectively, 5 

Hendon.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Mr. Godfrey Nash, motor works, rear 
of Albert-road; Mr. J. H. Neighbour, six 
houses, Egerton-gardens; Hampstead Tenants, 
Ltd., alterations and additions to the Club. 
house; Mr. J. D. Rawlins, six houses, St. 
George’s-road; Mr. J. Robinson, seventeen 
houses, Annesley-avenue: Mr. J. W. Rawlins, 
jun., six shops, Finchley-road. 

Heston and Isleworth—Plans have been 
—e oe ~ — County and Westminster 
nk, ., for alterations to their i 
ea omni Hounslow. rene 

ornsey.—Messrs. F. Cottrell, Ltd. o 
Crouch-hill, have had plans passed der chads 
tions and additions to Beverley House, Colney 

Hatch-lane. Muswell-hill. : : 

Ilford.—The following plans have been 
eer . Grimes, fourteen houses, 

rancis-avenue; Mr. A. R. Upsdale, on behal 
of Mr. T. W. N. Morris, five houses, Wastwood. 
road; Messrs, Higgins & Thomerson, on behalf 
of Mr. W. H. Knox, twenty houses, South 

Park-drove ; Mr. E. T. Dunn, on behalf of 
Messrs. G. White & Co., additions at rear of 
78 and 80, High-road; Messrs, B i & 
Co., on behalf of Mr. F. B. Harrison, seven- 
teen houses, Balfour-road; Messrs. Howard & 
Sons, Ltd., buildings at Upball Works, Uphall- 

road; Mr. E. T. Dunn, on behalf of Lord 

Rowallan, four houses, Aberdour-road. 








Kensington.—The Architect to the Guardians 


(Mr. E. Flint) has been instructed to prepare 
a specification and estimate of the cost of 


plastering the walls and relaying the floors of 
four wards and the adjoining rooms in the 


infirmary with “ Armadek.”’ 


Leyton. — The Higher Education Com- 
consideration ace 
for boys. Plans have been passéd for Mr. 


mittee have under 
erection of a new county high 


E. A. Russell for extensions to a la si 
et igre Leytonstone, and for Mr. A. Rad- 
cliffe, for the erection of sixteen houses in 
Colchester-road. Plans have been lodged by 
Mr. G. L. Westgate and Messrs. Good Brothers 
for alterations to premises, High-road, - 
stone, and for erection of four ps, 
at the corner of Bakers’-avenue and Hoe-street, 
respectively. 

Merton.—The tender of Mr. 8S. Lane, 22a, 
Cecil-road, Wimbledon, has been accepted at 
£460 12s, for making up Manor-gardens. 

Middlesex.—The Education Committee of the 
County Council intimate their intention of 
erecting a public elementary school in Totten- 
hall-road, Southgate. The tender of the Durax 
Dustless. Roads, Ltd., has been accepted, at 
£4,735, for laying ‘‘ Durax”’ paving in a 
portion of Uxbridge-road, Southall. Altera- 
tions are to be carried out at the new County 
Hall, Westminster, at a cost not to exceed 
£1,500, and the work is to be given to Mr. 
James Carmichael, the contractor for the 
erection of the whole building. 

Romford.—The tender of Messrs. Muirhead, 
at £1,166, has been accepted for the erection 
of sewage works at Chequer's-lane, Dagenham. 

Southgate.—Plang have been passed as 
follows:—Mr. R. W. Hill, thirty-six houses, 
Prince’s-avenue, Palmer’s Green; Mr. A. 
Arnott, eight houses, Harlech-road; Messrs. 
S. F. & H. W. Grover, garage, South-road, 
New Southgate; Mr. W. A. Goring, six 
houses, St. George’s-road; Mr. J. R. P. New- 
man, M.P., addition to the Institute, High- 
road, New Southgate: Rev. N. Richards, 
Congregational church and schools, Fox-lane, 
Palmer’s Green. The tender of Mr. A. Thomp- 
son has been accepted, at £1,047, for the 
construction of an open-air swimming-bath. It 
was originally proposed to erect offices and 
other buildings as well, but, owing to the 
amount of the tender of this work being in 
excess of the amount sanctioned to be 
borrowed (£2,350), it was decided to construct 
the baths only at the present time, and to 
consider further the parts of the tenders relat- 
ing to the other ak at a later stage. 

Stepney.—The Borough Council 1s to co- 
operate with the London County Council for 
securing the widening of*Three Colt-street in 
connection with the enlargement of the Gill- 
street School. 

Twickenham.—The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. J. Elmes, two houses, Nelson- 
road; Mr. J. 8. Alder, church, Campbell-road ; 
Messrs. Brewer, Smith, & Brewer, two houses, 
Manor-road; Messrs. T. J. Messom & Sons, 
alterations to Wheatsheaf Brewery, Colne-road. 

Walthamstow.—A Sub-committee has been 
appointed to make a thorough inquiry into 
the question of the erection of houses in the 
Higham Park District. Plans have been ap- 
proved for making up the remaining portion 
of Beech Hall-road. A cleansing-station is to 
be provided at Lloyd Park at an approximate 
cost of £120. A plan has been passed for Mr. 
Bishop for the erection of a warehouse in 
Greenleaf-road. 

Watford (Rural)—Mr. Luck has had plans 
passed for the erection of four houses in 
Abbots-road, Abbots Langley. 

West Ham.—The tender of Messrs. F. Smith 
& Co. has been accepted, at £195, for erecting 
a corrugated iron tuberculosis dispensary in 
Balaam-street. Pians have been passed for 
Mr. C. Living, jun., for the erection of an 
asbestos factory in Stephenson-street, Canning 
Town. Mr, A. Smith has sg plans for 
extensions to a cinematograph theatre in 
Leytonstone-ruad, Stratford. 

Willesden.—Sanction has been received from 
the Local Government Board to the borrowing 
of £3,030 for the erection of a temporary school 
in Bridge-road on the Doecker system. Appli- 
cation is to be made to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to a loan of £3,318 for 
the erection of an electricity sub-station in 
Barret’s Green-road. It has been decided to 
erect slipper-baths upon sites in Church End 
and South Kilburn, at a cost not exceedin 
£4,500 in each case. With regard to Church 
End, the site is to be laid out so as to leave 
room for the provision of a swimming-bath at 
a future date. The ss have been 

vassed :—Messrs, J. C. World & Co., twelve 

uses, All Souls’avenue; Mr. ©. W. B. 
Simmonds, four house, Teignmouth-road; Mr. 
G. 0. Scorer, on behalf of Messrs. De Dion 
Bouton (1907), Ltd., engineering and motor-car 
works, Edgware-road, Cricklewood: Mr. G, H. 
Paine, on behalf of Mr. F. Brealy, four houses, 
Gladstone Park-gardens; Mr. . Crosier- 
Hayne, addition to garage, St. Gabriel’s-road. 
Plans have been edad Mr. George Duck- 
worth, on behalf of the Picture Palace 
Company, Ltd., for a cinematograph theatre 
at the corner of Chamber ister 


a picture palace in Kilburn-lane and Chamber- 
layne- 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. S. A. Stanger. 

Mr. 8S. A. Stanger, quantity survevor 
marvel Cale ag died in fet alba 
Hospital on the 7th inst., as the result of 
imjuries received in a fall from the roof of 
the River Plate House in the City. Mr 
Stanger was surveying the roof of the pre- 
mises when he fell over the parapet into the 
area at the back of the building. He died a 
few hours after his admission to the hospital. 
Mr. Stanger was fifty years of age, and was 
well known in his profession. 

Mr. Thomas R. Way. 

We “—" to record the death of Mr. 
Thomas Way, author and lithographic 
artist, which occurred suddenly on February 2 
at No. 110, Regent’s Park-road, Primrose-hill, 
N.W. Mr. Way, who was born on August 13, 
1861, was educated at Archbishop Tennison’s 
School, at Hurstpierpoint, and King’s College, 
and he studied art at South Kensington 
and at  Julien’s Studio, Paris. The 
deceased was the son of Mr. Thomas 
Way, now of Gough-square, EC, the 
printer of substantially all Whistler’s 
lithographs. Some years ago he produced a 
volume of drawings (with Mr. H. B. Wheatley) 
of ‘ Reliques of Old London,”’ the first of a 
series which has preserved the aspect of many 
historic buildings which have been swept away. 
A later volume was “ The Thames from Chelsea 
to the Nore,’’ with forty drawings. It was 
about 1885 that Mr, Way first went into busi- 
ness, and for several years about this time he 
exhibited pictures at the Royal Academy and 
— In 1910 he F napwca oP gama eum 
series of posters, mos printed on brown 
paper and drawn from lis original sketches, 
which made his name well known and raised 
his reputation as an artist and lithographer. 
In our issue for July 19, 1912, we gave an 
example of Mr. Way's lithographic work, i¢., 
an interior view of Winchester cathedral, show- 
ing the nave looking east. 

——— 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.° 


27,796 of 1911.—Henry Ismay Moralee Ross: 
Double current ven ietion and ventilators 
therefor. ae oe 
2,990 of 1912—Frank Biggin and Thomas 
Henry Firth: Steam or water connections for 
swing radiators and the like. ? i 
3,136 of 1912—Edward Frederick Stimson: 
Cooking-stoves. 
3,537 of 1912.—Ernest Snutsel: Apparatus for 
preventing rattling of doors. 
3,676 o 1912.—Thomas Boyle : Means for 
repairing burst pipes and for like purposes. 
4,423 of 1912.—Arnold England: Construction 
of chimneys, towers, and other hollow 
structures. ai 
4,424 of 1912—Arnold England: Artic 
blocks or slabs and reinforcement for «ame. : 
10,385 of 1912.—Archibald John Orr ant 
William Albion Haskins: Window witi ventl- 
lating screen, : a 
10,642 of 1912.—Thomas L. Smith and E juar 
Wingfield Brackenburg : Machines for mixing 
paving materials and the like. — a 
11,483 of nae a and Sinclai 
Iron Com ’ .: Fireplaces. 
12,293 cf 1912.—Thomas Davis: Method of 





forming blocks for structural and decorative | 


P8056 of 1912.—Richard Greenhalgh : Door- 


locking devices. 
—Wolf Laufer: Process for the 
38,685 of OP qualaeial stones from natural 
1 460 of 1912.—Muribloc ( artition Slabs), 
Ltd., and John Charles Snelling : Slabs for 
teat a 1912.—Wilhelm Bugene Kreiss? 
Conveyor shoots or shaker channels. 
PATENTS~—continued on page 335. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


3? 


conditions 
bind themselves to 
made f. 


some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are 
advertised in this mumber; Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, eee teen ak 
beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
or tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,° It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


* March 27.—Exeter.—Hostet.—The Exeter 
City Council invite designs for the erection of a 
hostel for male students. Assessor, Mr. Edwin 
(Cooper, F.R1LB.A. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

Masch 31.—Spswich.—LA¥YING-oUT SuUBURB.— 
The Ipswich B.C. invite competitive des for 
laying-out 26 acres of d as @ working-class 
suburb on the lines of a modified garden city. 
See advertisement in_iseue of January 31 for 
further particulars. Plans and particulars in 
jssue of February 28, p. 265. 

Apri, 9.—Abertillery.-ELementary ScHoo..— 
“No premium will be paid, but a qualified 
assessor Will be appointed.’ Particulars from 
the Council Offices, Abertillery 

Apa, 16.—Staines.--Cotrace Hosprra,.—Par- 
ticulars from Mr. H. Scott Freeman, Staines. 

Apert 18. — Reading. — Scnoots.—The Read- 
ing Education Committee invite for the 
Kendrick Boys’ and Girls’ School. petition 
imited to architects resident or carrying on 
business within the borough. See advertisement 
in issue of January 24 for further iculars. 
April 19.—Motherwell.—New Hicn ScHoot. 
~The School Board of Dalziel invite designs for 
new high school. Conditions of competition can 
be obtained on or before February 15. Aesessor 
Dr. J. J. Burnet. advertisement in issue of 
February 7 for further particulars. See also 
“Competition News” (p. 266) in issue of 


February 28. 
_ APRIL 21.—Mo: ton.—CoUnci, ScHooL.— 
Local architects only. Second premium, 
% guineas; third premium, 10 guineas. Particu- 
lars from the Education Offices, Northampton. 
Arai, 29.—Barnet.—Muwicipa, Orrices.—The 
Barnet U.D.C. invite designs for new Municipal 
Cae. TZ anivans £36, £36. and £10. See ad- 
necclae = issue anuary 31 for further 
4y 31.—London.—Corraces anp Buye : 
Three premiums of £50 each are Bnet ype noe 
— jzom ie Secretary, Ideal Home Exhibi- 
Lacnard Stokes F.R.LB.A. en 
wt 14. — Devonport.—Muwicipa, Burp 
ixD GUILDHALL.—The Devonport dl mg 
vite designe for Municipal buildings and Guild- 
tesiy Premiums tS om, and £100 - 
muary 21 for further particulare. Plan - = 
ue of February 28, p. 965. ; 4% 
Rove 1, — Sofia. — Destons ron a Rovat 
alice AD Law Covrts.—Particulars from the 
Tawercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
i ¢, Basinghall-street, E.C. See 178 
py a and page 850, ber 27, ia : 
, —- TOWN-PLANNING ScHEemE. — Pro- 
Boney, the Inetitution of Municipal ond County 
Biron remiums, 10 guineas, 7 guiness, 
“0 Date. — Grays. — Suwpay- _ 
Building Committee of the Baptist. le 
ays, Invite designs for new Sunday-school. 
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Maxcn 17. — Marrogate. -- Sueirer.—For the 
erection of a cabmen’s sheiter opposite the Royal 
Baths. Plans seen, and particulars from Mr. 
C. E. Rivers, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer. 

_Maxkcr 17.—isnton.—Hovses.—For the erec- 

tion of seven dweiling-houses in St. Charies- 
road, Rishton, for the Rishton Industrial Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. Pians and specifications 
seen at the Society's offices, 25, School-street, 
Kishton. 

Marcu 17.—Semington.—-W orxs.—For sundry 
builders’ and painters’ works at the Workhouse, 
Semington. Specifications with Mr. W. W. 
Snailum, architect, Church-street, Trowbridge. 

Maxrcu 18. — Cwmearn. — Corraces.—For the 
com pletion of ninety-eight workmen's cottages at 
Cwmearn, Mon. Plans and specifications, on de- 
posit of £2 2s., with Mr. J. Williams, Surveyor, 
Abercarn. 

Marcu 18. — Sileby.—Stastes.—The Directors 
of the Midland Railway Company invite tenders 
for the erection of stables (in brick) at Sileby. 
Plans, specifications, quantities, and particulars 
at the Engineer's Office, Derby Station. 

Marcn 19.— Armagh.—Kesvitpinc.—For the 
rebuilding of the picture theatre, Russel]-street, 
Armagh. lans and specifications from Mr. 

homas Houston, architect, Kingscourt, Welling- 
ton-place, Belfast. 

Marca 19.--Elland.—Hore..—For erection of a 
new hotel in Jépson-lane, Elland. Plans seen, 
and quantities from Messrs. & Sons, 
architects and surveyors, 3, Market-place, Hud- 
dersfield 


Marcu 19. -- Whitehouse. — Houser, erc.—For 
erecting @ caretaker’s house, erecting a barbed- 
wire fence, and constructing a new roadway. 
Plans and specifications by Messrs. Young & 
Mackenzie, civil engineers, Scottish Provident- 
buildings, Belfast. Also for laying 300 lin. yds. 
of 9in. sewer pipes on Shore-road, at White- 
house. Plan and specification by Mr. W. D. R. 

gart, C.E., Scottish Provident-buildings, 
Belfast. Plans and specifications also seen with 
Mr. R. G. Jackson, Clerk to the Council, Council 
Office, Union Workhouse, Belfast. 

Marcu 20.—Bacup.—Snops, etc.—-For erection 
of three shops in Bacup for the Bacup Co 
operative Stores, Ltd. Architect, Mr. 5: 
Cropper, St. James’s-street, Bacup. 

ARCH 20.—- Bishop's Castle.—Marxet.—For 
erecting cattle, sheep, and pig pens and other 
works in Station-street, Bishop’s Castle. Plan 

particulars from the Borough Surveyor, 3, 
Salop-street, Bishop's Castle. 

Marcu 20, — Haslingden.—Convertinc.—For 
the conversion of the present wood store into a 
disinfector ‘ lans seen, and quantities 
from Mr. H. Ross, A.R.I.B.A., 15, Cannon- 
street, Accrington. 

Marcn 20. — Pon dd.—Orrices, etc.—For 
the erection of new offices and other buildings 
at Albert-road, Graig, Pontypridd, for _ 
Imperial Friendly Society. Plans and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities, on deposit of £1 ls., 
from Mr. T. J. Jones, architect and surveyor, 
Liwyn Onn, Trehafod, Pontypridd. 

Marcu 20. — Weymouth. -- Premises.—For 
building new premises for the refuse destructor 
at Sunny Bank. Particulars from Mr. K. J. 8. 
Harris. Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Weymouth. 

arch 22. — Gaverfordwest.—Resvitpine.— 
For the rebuilding of a portion of the Cartlett 
Bridge approach wall. Specification and par- 
ticulars from Mr. A. Thomas, County Surveyor, 
St. Thomasgreen, Haverfordwest. 

Marcu 22. — Hethersgill. — Improvement.— 
Improvement at Hallfoot Mill, Hethersgill, con- 
sisting of a new stone oblique bridge, 15 sq. ft. 
span, and @ new roadway. Plans and specifica- 
— with Mr. James Murray, Surveyor, Kirk- 
‘inton. 

Marcu 22. — Penclawdd. — Rooms, etc.—For 
the enlargement of the Lianyrnewydd Church 
mission-room, including erection and completion 
of the hall, a clubroom, a lod . a 
kitchen, gas and heating rooms, etc. Plane and 


epecifontion with Mr. D. Thomas, architect, 
enlan, Penclawdd. z 

Marcu 22.—Pontypridd.—Bvuitpivs.—Erection 
of a i modation of a 


bui for the accom } 
chemical wiaat at ern Wen sesarvear. Maety. 
lane, # tion van » on deposi 
fom ‘the Board's i Mr. Ernest 


of 108., gineer, Mr. 
W. Terrey, 27, Gelliwastad-road, Pontypridd. 
Marcn 24. — .~— Resrpence.—Erection 


of @ residence at . Plans and specifice- 
tions with Messrs. Wm. Harris & Son, archi- 
tects and surveyors, Bank-chambers, Bargoed, 


lam. 
Marcu 25.—Sheffield.—Brroce.—For light re 
ihre acer beat eal hae Bae 
6 main line. W- 
ings and speci Salton, form of tender, and ccm- 


ditions of contract at the offices, Commercial- 
street, Sheffield. Deposit of £1 is. 

Marcu 25. — Shoeburyness. — Sur.tezs.—For 
the erection of five wooden shelters on the 
Common and Whitakers Promenade, at Shoe- 
buryness. A for construction of concrete 
foundations for shelters Drawings and specifi- 
cations with t Council’s Surveyor, Mr. F. 
Feather, Council Offices, Shoeburynees. 

Marcu 25.—-Ugborough.—Kesexvor.—For the 
construction of a 20,000-gallon storage service 
ferro-concrete reservoir at Ugborough, Devon. 
Specifications, quantities, and form of tender, on 
deposit of 10s. 6d., from . Parmenas Pearce, 
A.3.1., Water Engineer, Horsebrook, Avonwick, 
South Brent, Devon. 

Marcu 25. -—— Wrabness.—Appitions.—For the 
several alterations and additions to the “ Black 
Boy”’ Inn, Wrabness, for Messrs. Steward & 
Patteson, Ltd., Pockthorpe Brewery, Norwich. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. J. W. Start, 
F.S1. architect and surveyor, Colchester. 

Marcx 26. — Llanhilleth.—'Taeatre.—For the 
erection of a theatre at Lianhilleth for the Lian- 
hilleth Theatre Company, Lid. Plans and speci- 
fications seen, and quantities, with form of 
tender, on £2 2s. deposit, from Mr. N. Gasenius 
Lewis, architect and surveyor, Abertillery. 

* Marce 26. — Southend-on-Sea. — New 
ScuHoo.t.—The Southend Education Committee in- 
vite tenders for the erection of a new school. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

* Marcu 27.—Friern Barnet. — Cortacts.— 
The Friern Barnet U.D.C. invite tenders for 
erection of fifteen workmen's cottages. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

Marcu 27. — Leyton. — Room.—For an _addi- 
tional dressing-room at the Public Baths, 
Cathall-road. Specification, quantities, and form 
of tender from Mr. E. H. Essex, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, at the 
Town Hall, Leyton 

Marcu 27. — Leyton.—Scnoots.—For two new 
handicraft centres :—Alterations, Downsell-road 
School; improvements to latrines, Trumpington- 
road School. Specifications, conditions, and 
forms of tender from Mr. William Jacques, 
ARRIBA. of 2, Fen-court. Fenchurch-street, 
E.C. Deposit of £1. 

Marcu 28.—Golear Wellhouse.— ALTERATIONS. 
_.For alterations to Golcar Wellhouse Council 
School. Plans seen, and specifications with 
uantities from the Education Architect, County 
Hall. Wakefield. Tenders to Mr. Francis Alvey 
Darwin, Clerk of the County Council, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

Marcu 28. — Lepton. — ALTERATIONS. — For 
alterations and renovations to Lepton Council 
School. Plans seen, and specifications with 
uantities from the Education Architect, County 

all, Wakefield. Tenders to Mr. Francis Alvey 
Darwin, Clerk of the County Council, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Deposit of a. ee 

arcH 29. — ae. - ppiTions.— 1) 
eae of Camm’s School, Eckington, invite 
tenders for building additions and making e!tera- 
tions to the school buildings. Plans seen, 
uantities from the architects, Messrs. Currey « 
thompson, 3, sachet ples. Derby. é 
Marcu 29.-—Ross.—Kerairs, etc._For certain 
alterations and repairs to the Council elementary 
echools. Plans and particulars et the County 
Surveyor’s Offices, Shire ay pag . 

arcu 29. — Stafford. — BLock.—f or con- 
ates of a new ward block at the Isolation 
Hospital, Coton Field, Plans seen, and specifi- 
cation, quantities, and particulars from Mr. W. 
Plant, A.M.Inst.C.E.. Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Borough Hell, Stafford, on £2 2s. de- 


poait. 

31.—Frome.—Tanx.—For the construc- 
wan at ¢ an u brick water-storage tank 
at Nunney Ca near Frome. Specifications 
and plans with Mr. J. A. Beynon, Surveyor, 

unney-road, Frome. 

. Marcu 31.—Manchester.—Scnoot, erc.—The 
Manchester Education Committee invite tenders 
for erection of @ school and caretaker’s house. 
See adverticement in this issue for further par- 


“lo 1. — Colwyn Bay. — Worxs.—For the 
promenade extension works at Rhos, Colwyn Bay, 
the erecting of sea-wall, the construc 

William J a A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and 
William Jones, A.a. C.E., 


Sewage . Forms tender, 
ye 9 contract, and drawings with Mr. 


conditions of n 
Arthur E. Collins, M-Inst.C.E., City Engineer, 
Guildhall, Norwich. 
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* Apri 2.—Dartford. pe ebay EXrTensions. 


Board 
of the "male staff bath- 
he Small-pox Hospital. 
issue for further particular... 
2PRIL 2.—Sale.—ScHoo..-For erection 4. 
posed her ckanuntesy. 90 sc Sale. 

and ceoeieotiom b 
Son, architects, Sa 
Hewitt & bes quantity surveyors, 33 
Quantities on deposit 


- Porice-station.—The 
invite tenders for the erec- 
See advertisement in 















































































may he sent in. 


—The Metropolitan 
tenders for extension 


ern + ‘oo Frank 


Hertfordshire C.C. 
tion of a police-station. 
this issue tor further particulars. 

ading.—-Worxs—For the execu- 
undermentioned works at Cattle 
Beet in Great Knollys-street, Reading :—The 
erection of an eae shed; alterations and 
concrete foundation for 
* paving; behing and channelling in 
connection with the reconstruction of existing 
and supply and erection of ironwork 
and fittings in connection with 
tion of existing cattle bays and new entrance 


the reconstruc- 


Drawings, specifications, 
forms of tender, 
ugh Engineer and Sur- 


gates to the market. 
and genera! conditions seen, an 
at the offices of the Boro 
veyor, Town Hall, 

Dare. — Abergyn 
iyllyn Railway Company invite tende 
bai ding a new station at Abergynolwyn. Plans, 
specification, and particulars from the 
Deakin & Howard Jones, M.S.A., 


twyth.—Hovse.—For build- 
é L enparke, Aberystwyth. Plans, 
specification, and particulars from the architects, 
Messrs. Deakin & Howard Jones, M.S.A., Plas 


No’ Dare. — Chesterfield.—Damit Hatt, ere.— 
For the erection of drill hall, miniature range, 
ffices, and bape 2 r ; 
, architect and surveyor, Chester- 


pelwyn. ~— Sration.—The 


Plas Ynys, Borth. 
No Date.—Abe 
ing a house near 


mp sey Roa ita doe 


nn Darte.— Deiniolen.— Lriprary.—For the erec- 
Library at Deiniolen 

Plans and specifications by Mr. Albert H. 
, Architect and Surveyor, Chester-le-Street, 
Co. Durham, seen at the office of the Council, 
— Exmouth. — Pavition.—For new 


sonttion for the Exmouth uet and sown 


he A CREB ES ALOE NNER NE LOL LEYS ITIL LT ALE ALLEGE TLS ELEN ALLL LS! AEE DEL AL PIES IRA ES ” 
rays . +4 — ~ : " kgeoes. 4 


Pols loe-road, Exeter, and Exmouth. 
No Date. _ London. —THEATRE. ace * 

icture — ~ East London. 

33, Bulstrode-avenue, , BLES 


No om - auecindii denies eTc.—For 
extensive alterations and additions to Brithdir 
— School, near Dolgelley 
and particulars from the County aw 
, an & Howard Jones, M.S.A 


Dave. —Sandbach.—Cuvurcn.—For erection 
new Roman Catholic Church, Sandbach. 
[S Stringer, architect, dbach. 
Todmorden. —CHurcu.—For_ erec- 
irituai Church in Eagle- 
rawings seen, and — 
cation a quantities from a 
Lic.R.I B.A., Rise-lane, Todmorden. 
No Date.—Wombwell.—Tower, etc.—For the 
erection of a new tower and north porch at St. 
Mary’s Church. Particulars and forms of tender, 
with conditions of ones and plans and 1 specifi 
cations, at the office of , C. H 
field, architects. 19 St. James’ -street, Sheffield. 
Quantities on deposit of £1 1s. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


— Dunoon. — Watts, Etc 
building a catenins 


Plans, specifica- 


| 


tion of peroposed 8 





athe ij AeA Dh le ty Ee a 


owes 





oe 





sips daha ain 


and forms of ree ny _ a : 
selduff, cam District Clerks, 160, pF 


THE BUILDER: 


Marc * —~ Leeds.— CHAMBERS we con- 
or and y pnderanon Ng Sansiocmer <2 ier _ chambers. 
orm agreemen _ 
df of irc. Nelea 
Spegrects and form of tender trom a 


ineer (pro tem.), 1 


Marcu 24.—@reenock.—Docx.For remo 
the eastern caisson of the James Watt Dock an 
placing the same in the Garvel Graving 


and, after repairs, undocking and replacing 


cnineon in its chamber Form of 
ification at the Engineer’s Office, Municipal 
Buildings. 


Aprit 3.—Kondon.—-Generators.—For the re- 
construction and rewinding of seventeen syn- 
chronous motor generators of 300-kw. capacity 
and three induction motor gererators of 500-kw. 
Specifications, quantities, form of tender, etc., 
on application to the Clerk of the Council, at the 
cpasty Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., on deposit 
° 
Apri 5, — Teddington.—Furnaces.—For erec- 
tion of two destructor sernane boiler settings 
flues, ete., with t wee 7 ? cr rs. General 
conditions, specifications con r, and 
drawings at the office of Mr. M. Hainsworth, 
Gare ae Public Offices, Teddington; also Mr. 

et, consulting engineer, Parliament- 
mansions, ictoria-street, Westminster. Deposit 


Aprit 7.—Dover.—Viapuct.—For the construc- 
tion of a ferro-concrete viaduct and spur in the 
Pier District, Dover. Forms of tender, specifi- 
cation, and quantities on deposit of £5 5s., and 
conditions and ee at wn office of the 
Boroug ngineer, . Hawke, 
A Mint C.E .C.E., Maison ia House, Biggin- 
stree 

No Date. , --Kidwelly.—Ratway. —For the con 
struction of a railway for Measrs. gtepbens 6 ac Co, 
at Kidwelly. Plane. ovchens, and 6 eperthes 
at the office of Mr. J. Burnell aa th 
civil and mining ie Ba Lianelly. 


FURNITURE, PAI = G, MATERIALS, 


PR spars 15.—Boldon Colliery.—Pairtinc.—For 


Bs pane ant Seer eee aera 


Donkin’s-row, Boldon Colliery. 

wae 17.--Harwich.—Pamrrina.—For paint- 
ing and distempering the Central School ver- 
oar. Specification at the office of the Borough 

urveyor. 

Marca 17, Beg: be ig hag! = — 
For painting, etc., at Wayfield House, Snitter- 
field. ac, a seen, and forme of tender 
from R. Dixon, a h Surveyor, 
Municipal ‘Offices, Stratford-u von. 

Marcn 18. — hournemont Paserme.—¥or 

ainting the Bournemouth Pier. Particulars, 
‘orms t, tender, and specification ase ™ the 

eer, ee. Be oe we ae 
i Task C.E.. unicipal Offices, an: 
Deposit of £1 1s. 

ARCH 18. — Shrewsbury. — Patntine.—For 
painting seats in the Quarry and on river side, 
etc. Specification seen, and form of tender, on 
deposit of £1, from Mr. W. Chapple Eddowes, 
Ti Bees Surveyor, Borough Barvapes’s Office, 

Marce 19.—Saltburn.—Parrinc.—For paint- 
ing and decorating, etc., the Brine Baths, Salt- 
burn-by-the-Sea. Conditions of contract seen, 
and specification and form of tender from Mr. 
J. Desnee, A.M.Inst.C.E.. Surveyor to the 
ouncil. 

Marcu 20. — Bath.—Paintinc. — For the re- 
pointing of the Midland and destructor bridges. 

pecifications and form of tender and information 
at the City Surveyor’s Office, Guildhall, Bath. 
Mr. Chas. R. Fortune. Chi, Surveyor, City Sur- 


veyor’s Office, Guildhall, Ba 
Marcu 22. en gy — Boarps.—For the 
nae: of 50 fathoms of first quality yellow 
sq ge Swedish boards. Forms of tender 
Clerk to t 


A ; 
For the painting of the whole of the outside 
wood and iron work of the Poor Law Offices, 
Stamford-street. Specification from Mr. G. 
Partington. Clerk. Poor Law Offices, Stamford- 
street, Ashton-uander-Lyne. 





{Marcu 14, 1913, 


PAIRING. — "The 
ete at the painting wae reba 


go for furthe: . pee 
and isan 


emt lnetie tenders for pai 

on Re two of thei irmaries. 

— issue Seg jane part 
on. — RetTurring — 

are invited for returfing the Luinell = 

round, See vertisement in this issue 


for aioe particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 


Marcu 12. ~Shirley.— sions Patuway,-- 


good school pathway 
vertisement in this issue for furt 


go 14. — Nottingham. —- Sewrr.- 
construction of a sewer from the junction of 
bento and Radford-road to the Junction of 
hall-street and Mansfield-street, 
Drawings seen, and specification, quantities, and 


ten a 
M.Inet.C.E, caw Pagne. Guildhall, Notting. 


invite tenders for 
6 and playgrounds. 


Marcu 15.—Aylesbury.—Srwer.—For ¢ 
struction of about 425-yde. run of 12. a ye 
from Quainton-road to the 
age Works, with manholes and 


sections, an 
and particulars from the. Maginens, M 
Stewart, M.I.M. and Cy.E., 
street, Aylesbury. 
Marca 17. —~ Royton.—Srwace.—For the work 
comprised in the sewering of Gravelhole and 
mgd eee comm, and specification, quant. 
lars from the Engineer, Mr. R. 
25, Queen-street, Oldhan. 


soonest ipe sewer, 
ides! Sew 


Wilner ei M Inst Inst.C.E., 
Deposit ‘ £1 1s. for ‘quantities, 

Sygearmers. — Roaps.—For the 
making of Back West-terrace and Beech-terrace, 
Spennymoor. P spediiestions, etc., seen, 
oa forms of tender from M 
Surveyor to the Council, 


moor 

Marcu 17. — Thurnscoe.— Marteriats.—For the 
supply of a viz., broken granite, granite, 
5 ane, screenings, flags, 


lahaworth, Clerk, 


eilce-cinest, Spenny- 


tender, from Me 
Council Offices, A gino -Dearne 
Y anc 19. — Pulham. — Koap Rerair.—The 
Fulham B.C, invite tenders for making-up the 
iageway h-road. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
* Maxcu 19. Isleworth. — Sanrrary Appui- 
ances, ETC. — The Brentford Guardians invite 
tend for provision of new einks and sanitary 
lances at the Infirmary. 
his issue for further particulars. 

Marcu 20. — Oldham. — Sewacr, — For the 
sewering, paving, and completing of passage at 
Nos. 2 to 40, Trinity-street; Semaee ot at 

329 to 


sages 7 Jowett-street, lying between Rip 
Jowett siren ene fs Pretori a-stre 
of Nos. 369 to Bingo 
Sie ic. Fate pochee 

-stree’ 
foation ang quaatities oo forms of tender, 


- pawns, Bacteria 
Bros, ‘Swen, pins  Citwhess U.D.C. invite 

for construction of foreman’s lodge, 
sen rand tanks, bacteria beds, and sewer at t 
Sewage Works. See 





advertisement in this issue 


Asyluma Board invite tenders for 
my my Ah Dartford. Kent. 
ee eicabuar in this issue for further particu- 
re Apri By pom von - a8 men 
r invi e 
~eaeh on the Hospital for Children. 


advertisement in this issue for further particu- 





Public Appointment. 




















Scien sin pent Bis ecru vaginas a oa 


Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised. 
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George’s Guardians ......... | 23 10s. per week 
Tpewich Town Council ......... 
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£350 per annum...............6..+ ST aah Sclacannardnes 




















Huction Sales. 









By whom Offered. 
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ill, Notting. 
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anholes and 
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ion, quanti- 
eer, Mr. R. 
et, Oldhan. 
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TENTS—continued from page S52. 
rr 1912. Wis hong Bolt fixings 


walls, @ 
i te ib Forrest, John 
ei re pee Philip Forrest : 


gystems . hot- pe arson applicable 
whe ioe Porm: Timber 
Gr of "912. _Wilfred Creswick and Samuel 


or roofing 
918 sl Tee a Max Kirchner: Device for 


“rs , and the like. 
at d 912 Bs we Mishel: Platforms or 
the like particularly for use in cleaning 


windows. 
1912—Edgar Henry Bence: Auto- 
“106 of 1b distributors for filter beds or 


tw like. SELECTED PATENT. 

9,104 of 1911.- Frank Tiff : Chimney-tops. 
This relates to a chimney-top, and consists 
in the provision of a cylindrical shaft a with 


top, having lateral openings d, sur- 
a ws cylinder ¢ of larger diameter, 


h 





20,104 of 1911. 


suspended by a chain f, so as to close the 
openings on the windward side. Pads or 
rubber bands j prevent noise, Conical flanges 
a, h, are provi on the cylinder and sheft 
respectively. Crossbars & prevent damage by 
the sweep’s 





= 
so 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Tel, 112 Gerrard, Telegrams, “ The Builder, London.” 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER ER COUN CILS, 
PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES rm 

TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, ote., 





Six lines or under 
Each additional line 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTS ERSH APPRENTICE 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADV TISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under... 4a. Gd. 


Tach additional line (about ten words)... 
cinta series of Trade advertisements, and for front page 
‘her special positions, on applination to the Publisher, 

" eeeeae WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 

Four lines (about thirt 

tach additional Hine ten words)... mies 
PREPAYMENT 18 AROCLUTELY NECESSARY. 
+’ Stamps must aot be sent ; 


but all sums 
b Postal Orders, payable to J. MORGAN, iN. and addremed to the 
‘isher of “THe BUILDER,” 4, Catherine Street, W. 





Beppe for the curren! ty 

OTE poe THCSD AT eae Teena a Moteed, op 

008 on coe of any wh ch may reach the Office after TWELVE 
ee intended 

td be in by TWELVE NOOM on WEDNESDAY. 


AUTERATIONS IN STAND 4 
ING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
GDERS TO DISCONTINUE mune reach the Office 


O'clock on WEDNES DaY ¥ MORNING. 
The Publisher 

WOTLALA ta, lost ihe OUee ie rape he ee 
hat recommenda that of the 2 hier COPIBE ONLY should 





“THE sepnan * may have 
ne Street, WC. fret 


..& 
with soot aap hs conee te Enused 
i 


48 EDITION Printed 
COONIAL CURE oy THIN PAPER, for FORRIGN the 


SONG Cases | 


~~}... 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY . 
ESTATE | EXCHANGE REPORT. 


NINEPENCE EACH. 
By post (carefully packed), la, 


Fe 
bruary 18, ~—By }. Cuase Ganpengr & Co. 
— rime and ee saci ” ™ 
WE, sicoiineiiecee ie 
hia Ss By May sri & Benes? 
Orwood. ‘ Palace-parade, 
Uplands, ut, 25 , ek De eieeins 550 


Leeds, Gg By Herc & Some, 


elderd.rd., Cattle Market Hotel, f. 5,000 





THE BUILDER. 


February 19.—By Epwix Fox, Bovsrizup, 
72, Chenpails (sf 9-1 

City.—72, Cheapside (s. y-r. 1,001. .. 

Hackney.—Fremont-st., f.¢. rents 10l., reversion 


in 
a tg. "Tents 42i., “Feversion in 


64 yrs. .. 
Lower Clapton.— —Mandeville-st., ter. bi 


Fn 0 Tee ai. ; reversion in 65 yrv. 
Southgate. Sprinafieli-rd., fx. rente 18l., re- 


Dulwich.~Crystal Palace, tg.r. “2. “Wes., 
reversion in 63 yrs .. 
Forest Gate,—Tower fiamlets-rd., “tg. rents 
ML, reversion in 63 yrs, 
‘ord ,— ieatamak, f'g.r.&i., “reversion in 


asin. ts. "rents 351. ‘46, reversion ‘in 


— 1 Hs. rd., f g. rents ai. reversion 
— rd, fg. ‘rents ‘mi., 


"Wes., 


“reversion. ‘in 


Bow, Later, f.g. rents a 
Seaoak. tae. ik, seveenion ersion in 53 yrs. on 
“4 AA, 68 to 76 (even), Bruce-rd., f,, 


reversion in 


sme Mee. ...... se wis is a RRO SET STaeS 
By Epvwin Evans & tin 
_—— et —Spencer-rd., f.g.r. 6l., reversion 


EE ERT Lee eee 


Clapham. Be Lillieshall-rd., u.t. 574 yrs., g-r. 
oy YP 
a. Kirby, Rae —eneaenaages, f., w.r. 


Ppeerrrrrrrr TT rretietir rt TT ittt tt ti tetet ttt 


rrerieet tt tee iet) eee ee ee 


rrerrrer ti etter eee) 


= Goowrs, Basser, & Co. 
Chelsea.—2, 10, 11, and 17, Walton-pl., u.t. 9 


rs. #1. 3, y.r. 5001. . 
4, Hans-rd,, u.t. 9 yrs., gr. ‘it, y-r. i. 


By Mar & Puitpor. 
Brixton.—5l, Beechdale-rd., u.t.78 yrs.,g.r. 71, 
Ge GE | a. stecninnvin pics vanvinconeisemapeareteganseccneee 
By Epwarp oe Lesvos & Co. 
Dulwich.—Dunstans rd., f.g. rents 451., and a 
peppercorn, reversion in 86} yrs. ........- 
By W. F. Laneier Suirs. 
hes —10, Tangside-s. ut. 93 yrs., gr. 
06 and aa, Che Chelverto ard., wt. 79 yrs, gr. 
By Moors & Sous. 
Teeesieny, Glos.—Bradley's Farm, 43a. 1 r. 
TO ect naieciinnbanbonmneineneniboanstinataets 
Hi ate, Trendishoe, f. ... 
Maivern- view and 2a. 0 r. $4 p., ¥ 2 “yr. 301. 
Elm-villa and 9a. Or. 34 p., f. 


By Waunen, Suzrranp, & Wave. 


Stockerston, Leics.—Cottage and pasture, 33 a. 
Be, WB pri, isces cnecccsecsoprorevenesnsenenteracansccenses 


February 20.—Mar & Sewnnd. 
Fulham.—249, New King’s-rd., f., p. . 


ret ererererrer tir 


Hampstead —31, Pond-st., f., y.r. 7. .. 
St. John's a —8, Cavendish- rd., u.t. 7 yrs. ae 
gr. 151, ES ROOT ATS 
Mottingbam. 713, 15, and ~ Avondale-rd., u.t. 
92 yrs.. g.r. 221. Is, Wilts WR ccsisercnnsscnsneoseie 


By Stimson & Gone. 
Hornsey.— Falkland-rd., f.g. rents 451. 15s., 
reversion im 82 yre......<.....-+..--.ceecenereesnersenee 
eee -rd., 


ye aren 
contin os ye thampton- -st., freehold rental 


mae 6 a aie mamncbunibanndnemnccbesnenoanebens 
Hampton.—114, High-st., ft, We Ole ascsaserersere 
Brixton.—17, 19, and 25, Vining-st.. u.t. 53 yra., 
@.F. UBL, WT. LOBL. 4B. ......cerercnereeeceserseceenees 
17 to 27 (odd), Craster-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 
BBL, Yoke LDTE. ...ceeerccsreresecerenrnenessvennesenses 
28 and 30, Millbrook-rd., u.t. wel seed gr. 
&. t., yz. O- 
Stockwell.— vell-rd., “at. 51 Rout ger. 
Te. wt. aa. 


Newington Causeway y.—No. ‘SL (a), t., er. “Cl. 
Laytes a aeenes. 7 yrs. 8. 71, 


oe T- 15., wer. 1 

Es —22 and &, 

BBL, Ba. ncccce...cseccecnancessssaceesaneentacsenencncnneesees 

G. Deax & Co. 

Wandsworth. Bra we Wandle-rd., u.t. 55 yrs., & r. 

Phage cnrserncovsunerenenneassnrnteansnnersnsnsessensensosees 

. name =f & Sons. 

Westemitcation eben: d 32, Hamlet Crardet. 

Pg hm? fag FF UTBb ec crec ccs ccsceserevenneennnensnens 


rd, f., er. . 
Dulvich—# and i erd, wt af re, gr. 
ML, y.r. 62 


Curupert Laxe & Co. 
Garratt-la. (s.), u.t. 68 yrs, 
ear x Garratt-la., ut. 68 yrs., &- r. 


Fr. 1DL. 28... 
aL a tol and 20, "Summerley- ‘at, fw. 


¥. r ‘335i. GB. ceveee 
3 oy iva, and Wa, Bsibrook-st., aes 68 
yrs., g.r. 63t., wr. 2H0l. 16s. ....++ “ 








OP tee ee eeweeeecceee rz ~ 


Summer! , f.g.r. 101., re yrs. 
aanen Gomeca 1 and 12, inher 
mews, f.g.r. 601., tina mf in 48 Yrs. .+...+0 


£22,150 
210 
§70 


2,105 
1,505 


BSE RE 


r 


8 


s 


$e RF SB 3d z 


“ 
= 
oS 


} 


maoeoe 2 § 8 


Gin 


§ 


By ALrRep Sraix & Sox. 
Gravesend.—20, Cam oy fey WE. BO. 16s. 
a, Wechenta.t- eee 
February 21,—By Leorotp Faruee & Sos. 
Bethnal Green.—l4, W: ie u.t. 4 
yre., g.r. 31. 10a., w.x. 351. sominediaaerownniens 
By Fairs & Co. 
Stroud Green.—3, Nelson-rd., u.t, 72 yrs., g-r. 
1il., Ot seedy SR vith seccssaceiliidinsedaindinmsnserteoees 
“ eran Cobham-rd., u.t. 86 yrs., g-r. 
iB Biko snicesstnbasagatiadentiedaneaaskitehnen ‘ 
a oreenacsisteed u.t. &2 yrs. g.r. 
hig Oe: Gi vvcccesctee AES Se See 
By Winn & Siew, 
Enfield.—9, 11, 37, 39, 76, and 78, Daatibuny- 
rd, u.t. 66 yre., g.r. 24/., w.r. 11Bl. Ge... 


February 22.—By . e. 7 Mokrzis, Gan, & 


— Somerset. — ee and Tan Yard 


February 24.—By Susaatie Srarnow ‘ Sea 
cae ete no eS ni he wr. 






a Wuauees, an & ‘nee. 
Hove.—New Church-rd., Hassendean, f., p....... 
February 25.—Jous Bort & Sons. 

Herne Hill. Poy sesenarnants u,t, 65 me er r. 

Sl. 10s., y.r. 451. ... 
By Heweyr H, Cotas & Som 
Walworth.—125 and 127, ree. u.t. 
41 yrs., g.r. 101., y.r. ol. .. 

By Gro. GouLps™iTu, Sox, ra Co. 
aes St. aeeereem u.t. re. er. 
By Fonadinites Witialeds 
Strond Green.—66, Le meant f., e.r. 401. ... 
—s ~~ Highbury-quadrant, u.t. 37 

ihe: Wiles Ts acoccscatmumskaiibentbapieiionss S 


57 yrs., g.r- Sl. 8e., y.r. 34. .. 
a oe on Hornsey-st., ut. & 7, €. 
QB. OOF... cccccvcessccees > 
By Woops & aeananiteh: 
New Eltham.—1 est 2, ete: me seas be 
2s ee 
By F. eneen & Daven. 
Ealing.—19 to 25 (odd), Set, ut. 


8, Canutel 161., w.r. 1261. 2e..... 
Coubtblign shin &, om, MOE Citinincindiinesaccone 


By Greex & Son. 
.— 1, Cromwell-gr., u.t. 63 yrs, 


5 F. ay yor. 4. cay a SES 2 
uw r. . 451. 

Shepherd’ ~ ap Sys. @. i? o 
0 yrs., g.r. 61., e. < um 

By Drewrarr & Watson. 
Newbury, Berks. ae #-rd., Ivy House and 
2a.3r. 18 p., f... 
By Guanes Loverrr & Sozs. 
Coventey. —19, soeatgnte, and premises adjoin- 
SSR RE BPN SRS: eR ee Tel 
By J. Sena Rosevear & Sox. 

ee ae Stokenchurch-st., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 


East. Fay —I18, 20, 24, a = “Howgate-rd., 
wt. 80 yrs., g.r. 221., yr. 1 
February 26.—By Dove.as ‘nie & Co. 
—— .—54 and 56, Norbury-rd., f., 
y.r 
Balham.—72, Alderbrook. ni, “at ‘Gyre, r. 
5l. 5e., w.r- 361. 8s... 
By Rossox & Siem. 
Highgate.—29, er seaaaeniate u.t. 70 yrs., g.r 
Foe Sg ls Baia seatizitesemarsnenbene: woesntubeses 
Crouch Bad 60, Cecile Park., u.t. 70 yrs., gr. 
ig Si I Ss iaeectcvtelintvinnieenddsnoninisense 
By Rosert Tiprr & Son. 
De Beauvoir Town.—12, Balmes-rd._, wt. 68 yrs., 
g.r. 5l. 15s., w.r. 501, l4e. 
By Drees, Sox, & Bineee. 
Biackheath.—177, kedecssonsidet ut. & rm. ° 
Oke Tes Pe: scosees 
February 27.—By De BN, sents. & ucsanien, 
Mile rm f.g. renta 391. lSs., re- 


wersdom im SB YTG.......2...000.0-0..serseeneesse.sssceee 
Allas-rd., f.g. rents ‘wai. ‘Tés., “Teversion in 


27, 25, 35, 3 Si, 89, 85, 58, “and i, "Portman- 


sy gy to an 
fan ar rere “and w.r. Sa ‘S8l. és... 
156 8.), r. 

orm -egnadate abs, Oli Pordvié, 


-seeeee seeeee 


-eeeeee. oetertneee 


one en eer ertenesenseeessstwseees 


‘By pine = ‘Sennen. 


Layton St i even catenins ae 

gr. 181, wr. ansineass 
By N. pee Ww. einenesin. 
Finchley. ban ene ut. ames se. 
71. 7s., e.r. Sl. .. co 
By Came ‘& oa. 
, ut. & yrs, g.r. 6L., 
ni 23, — 25, Bodwell-rd., ut. 6 yra, g.r. 
151, w.r, 85. 16s, 
By T. D. & A. BR. Praacr. 

Regent’s Park.—78, 80, and 82, The Forge, 84, 
Little Albany-st., and 44, ‘ 
ut. 10 yrs., g.r. SOL, y. and w.r, 2521. ‘i 

By Pures 8. Rissoxp. 
I —130, Barnsbury-rd., f., y.r. 421. ...... 
tho and 108, "Newington ie Giana f., er. 72, 
- ns OF 
— en — Yrs. BF. 


Wertrtrtrttittittriitti tr rrr) 





£180 
409 


BRS 


4770 


600 
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RBERE & 


1,265 


370 


165 


6,300 


40 


912 
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acs anne elses pepstatin ; 
we DG lwh SHELA THE teal 
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sivas pte dele byl es EGO PAS OR ERIE DN ¥ y ene ~ 
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ir cegnephce ae: ecg . i 
a 5 oF tea art te py Sale ‘ ay bet ; ¢ 
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te re nt Bi oh en techn 


336 


By Auexr. Ro 
South Kensington.—12, Neville ter., ut, 4 yrs., 
BR Bhig Be seissesssvsvensssesectidisimnapenstssvigees cagees £870 
Hewry Hexperss & Co. 
, Staffs, —142 and 144, Murdock-rd., 
f., we. Ne cscccke scsavassotnaannn, acadshoots 560 
Fe la a & Harmay. 
South Lam 1 and — ut. 
74 yrs., @ 17. By w.r. cael, Ibe. soe 620 
—S, A rd. » ut. 4 yrs., &. r 
101. 10s., p........ pectic ss aitaceicoas 350 
dge-st., u. ete gr. 
2. 16s., w.r. 331. 16s 
By Watrer Haut & Sons. 
we — Sudbourre-rd., u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 


yor. 40 375 


By BR rate & wah 
Fulham.—l4, Armadale-rd., u.t. 50} yrs., g.r. 
5l., wor. 441. 4... 195 
Tottenham. —H9, 453, “and. 455, ‘Beven Sisters. 
Pa. (s.), ut, 68h ee» WF. | 23. 10s., w.r. 


previ rerterirt titty 


155 


By Wrirorp, Drxon, ie, 
Bermondsey.—127 to saciaaniemabaratied — rd, 
f., w.r. 1441, 6s... oh 1,250 


Contractions used theve ste —F.g1. pe freehold 
penta vie =. ay oe ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
f. ota = tor cpa L for 


r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
‘leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. me ery y.r. nas pene Sa 
ut. for a. for per annum ; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane ; 1 for etree rd. for road; sq. for 
— ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace res for crescent 
av or avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd, for gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse ; or ie pasbeens ie 
Offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


o~ Our chen in Hite Bet to 99 ive, cn De so sae. BO 
a the lowest. 








fais and eae obviously affect prices—a fact 
preg should be remembered remembered by those who make use of 
BRICES, &c. 
i Per 1000 Alongside, in River. €24% 
Picked Stocks for Facimge ........ccccceccersesonses 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depdt. ci 
Flottons .......00+: i446 BeitePed 
Best Staffordshire... 315 0 
ON ERS $12 0 Do. Bullnose...... 400 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire uw 8 8 8 


THE BUILDER, 


. BRICKS, &c. (Continued). 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depdt. 














STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Bartz Srowz — delivered on road waggons, rn 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
Depot 1 9 
Portiamp Stowe (20 ft. 
Depot, or 
White oe road a 
on 
or 
Pimlico Wharf 2 6 
Ser th. Coe, Greet at Rey Pi 
Ancaster in blocks.. T 16 Closeburn Red “ 
Beer in blocks .......1 6  — Freestoune ......... 0 
Gensnenes a Mace 110 Bed Mansfeld ; 
ad .. 2 & Talacre & Gwespyr 
Bed Corsehill es BONS crccccessseree BS 


ro ee ood Quality. 
Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Dep6t. s. d. 




















nceiliel aetna, 210 
For Fi. Suyen,, Deivases 00 Saany Dope 
6 in, sawn two sides landings to sizes ( 

4 ft. super.) 3 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ...........cc0-se-s 6 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random SE 011 
She. to 0) Se aes ae ee eee eee Oy 7 
1% in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 6 
Harp Yorr— 
ail Per Cu SD ny aE. 

‘er Ft. Super., Delivered at Bail 
6 ie, sawn tue oes cafe dey we hy mg 

super. 28 
6 in, rubbed two sides di 3 0 
3 im, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ......... 1 2 
2 in. self-faced random 0 5 
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SLATES. 

Fee 100 of 1800 ot aitway 
tn. In, as 4. Devt, 
20x10 best blue _s 
20x12 ditto ...... 
aw 
pitty 180 
poe) los 5 


oeeeee 


COR e te eeres 


id 


Aeneeneseenes 


Best - 
on Gemmbehie 
Vv 


in. 

24 in. in, and 

Sin. by7in.andSin. 1210 0 .. 1310 0 
2% by 6 


3 
3 
£3 
§ 
i 
J 


a epson Gin. 1110 0 ., 1210 
by . 1 0d 


in, and 13 in, by 7 in............. 010 0 more than 
in, 1 0 0 » 


er At per load of 5 ft. 
a6 0 ww 6 5 6 
4100 0. 50900 
Small timber (8 in. tol0in.).. 317 6 . 49° 
Small timber (6 in, to 8 in.)...... $50. 3100 
Swedish 


dhainbereinasoniniboions jae ewe « 8 8 0 


Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) €0:0 «w 700 















































Telegrams : 
“Britporcem, Fen, London.” 


Specify and use only brands which have 


passed the test of time. 


Leading Cement Brands 


British Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Limited, 


4, LLOYDS AVENUE, 
LONDON, 


Telephone : 
6404 Avenue (Private Exchange). 





E.C. 


































saneenrees 


eeneeee 


Cubs Maborany 


Walnut, Am 
Om aver. as ae, 
Freach, * ‘It ian,’ 
Tek, per load 
Moalmein) 
Do., do. (Java) 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Jocsmas’ WON. scale, ag aca oN 
aite Seas first s o 6 a7 0 6 
ia OF I eres 0 0 wm 9 OO 
sin, by Oe din, by7im, 1810 0 4. 1910 0 
byllin. 2110 © ... 2210 0 
Second yor Zin, by in. 20 0 0... 21 0 0 
: in. and 3in.by 7 in. 15 ttiuwimee 
Third oa in. oe 00. 00 
in, Oo inanddin, by?in. 14 0 0 .. 1b 0 0 
300 w. 4% 0 0 
Serb BBS SSS 
eeeeeeeeneeeeneeerrrere® b oe 
second yellow oe ao. 0 
Oe ohn. conauuens 16.00 ~ 7 9 0 
Batten ooe--s-+-serneronrceronsonnes —e 0 ° 
‘doais, Sin.by lin. 146 0 0 
EE ig 8 th anccncmncens 10 0m 1410 9 
White Sea and Peters 
white deals, 3 in. by lin, 1610 0 .. 17.10 0 
eras Sin by Pim. 14 10 0 15.10 0 
Battens eeanceresresceecooes eeceressee oe 
second white deals, liin. 1410 0 ... 1510 0 
- Se oie 13 00. 400 
es Beis eos 
fe cia, OO 18 O 
Columbian or Oregon Pine, best 10 0 eee 
an sacnbessesarsosncensl + eltees ‘9 Q e ‘ 
soos ° 
ie Ratt Saas °° 
{suri Pine—Planks perft.cubs, 0 5 6 w 0 6 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Loga— 
eereseeesee 0 3 9 see 0 8 4 
-aadeonncss: coe gasear & e- 
Wainscot Oak weer ee 8 8 
ee 01 = 912 
Pin, dO, DO. eassersersereseree 8 0 os 
Mahorany—H Te 
"aso super.asinch. 0 010 .. 613 
Figury, per ft. super. 
ent. acnenconsuaaabie a oie 888 
Cubs Mahozany (ime es & mae 
American, per ft. 
0 ae eo ee 2 eee 
Freach, a cela 0 010 014 
lo nm or 
Tceaeata) oe one. 88 
Dy., do. (Jawa) ..... 02.006. i > 6:4 a BM 9 
meran Whitewood planks, 
’ ae cee te. ees 
Prepared , ot. Per square. 
planed and 
be debe O16 6 .. O18 0 
— A aaa ou 9 . O18 0 
iin. by7 in, yellow, planed 
“plan cist OM Ce 28 8 
Lin. by 7 in. white, planed 
sy oe a O14 0 018 0 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed 
ri atta = 0M 3 . O16 6 
in. by 7 in, white, planed 
, Ah acess ing 018 6 «<2 
in, in, yellow, ma’ 
and beadod cy V jolutod rca, 0126 ~~ O11 0 
lin. by 7 in, > ” Hu @:. @28 6 
in, by 7in, white » 2» O10. O14 0 
in, by 7 in. . » 0M 6 .. O16 6 
6 in, at 6d, to 9d, square leas than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 
In or am 
Railway nm. 
Golled Steel Joiste, ordinary : rf ne 
tia sia cies ! ore a - 
QB an eens red oe .. 12 9 
welieee nb e es 
Mich Plates wna 100 .. 12 0 
including ordinary patterns... 810 0 ... 9 0 
METALS, . 
ae yy ” y 3% 
se ret ca ae 900. 910 0 
Merchant quality ice 9 5S O we O1S 0 
patordahire « ked Bars” 1100 0 
i Steel Bars .......ssvee 9 5 0 nu. O15 0 
2°? Tron, basis P08 ssseseen 10 oom = 
(And u ee eeeeeeres eee —_ 
Sheet Lron — and gauge.) 
Ordinary #i206 to 20g. sieressene 10 5 O = 
- PH Ceneeereonee ll = : oe — 
° g. eee reeeeeros oe 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, ordinary quality— 
Ontaary sae, by 2 Ba 80 ; 
inary sizes to Dg.and dig. 1600... — 
Sheet Iron, ” Ge sevvscsseces 7 0 0 oe oe 
dna snes to 30 g. nh eet Gane ee aa 
mie 22g. g. 19 0 0 ool 
Gelnaniond Cerne. en eeenres 18 8 ec 
Ondin ted 
nian Meee 
sinning et? > 
—— ta, 24, &idg, 18 10 0 celnaepors 
whnia vite te 8 = a 
(Under 3 in. usual tes o~ ib 
© Uy trade extras.) 





THE BUILDER. 












LEAD, &e, 
Delivered in London. 
2s, 4, 
heme Seaee Sagfich, Ge, ent vy 1910 6 .. 
ie ® POPPORSTD TEODOR CORO EEREEe = ; 4 vee 
Compo pipe aisciiiatbiiininnanees We OO cus 
ut vielle Montagne = 33 ne 
i eens 33 10 0 ies 
Zine, bundles, owt. extra. 
Oras epee 
ee Q13 
Copper nails .....s.<.+. ad 
Copper Aeeeeereereeronces od 0 1 0 
Strong Sheet 010 
egies ane ag o11 : 
Soupsn—Plumbers’ ......... » 0 0 10% 
yg RC 3 % 
Blowpipe Peeenecroscesreseceres ” 0 1 4 


, ENGLISH SHEET GLASS I 
STOCK SIZES. 


Per Ft., Delivered. 
15 on, thirds ......... 26 oz. f 
ouscecoce ike 82 oz. 


ic. i... ° fourths... 
sss ames Fluted Sheet, 


os 
2308. thirds........0.« . 


ENGLISH BOLLED PLATE IN OBA 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered, 


so alld 


cast plate.. 
‘ rough cast she $4, aral, white 
; Ditto, tinted............ 


* Not leas than two crates. 





Best Linseed ceteosseseee «= OT. OWE, 
Stockholm Tar — per barrel 





























VABNISHES, &c. 
Pine Pale Oak Varnish 
Superfine Pe 
Fine Extra Hard Rae 
Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 

Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ....... iniiapbioeniad 
Fine Pale gol Mctiiia 
Finest Pale BOG COME .ccciscesecsccvesosevs ° 
E Pale French 

Plating Varnish: ..........000<s.01s0000 oon 
. ite Pale Enamel 
Best Japan Gold Size pce 

apan 





arnanh 
Brunswick Black coeccoves 
Berlin Black 
Knotting 
Prench and Brush Polish ........00-<ss0rcessseseesee 
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Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the a: of the art or drawing, when 
received, by the tor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsa ° receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 


tance. 

N.U.—Tustrations of the First Premiated Desigr in 
any iinportant architectural competition will always be 
acco; ted for publication by the itor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


TENDERS. 


GOOD FRIDAY WEEK.—In consequence of the 
Easter Holidays, we go to a day earlier than 
usual next week, the Builder being published on 
Thursday. All communications must reach the Editor 
by first post on Wednesday morning. 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisiona' ly accepted. 


BETHESDA.— For alterations to Amana Congrega 
tional Chapel, for the Trustees of Amana Congrega 
tional Chapel, Douglas-hill, Bethesda. Messrs. Rich, 
Davies, Son, & Tilling, architects, Bangor :— 

Watkin, Jones, & W. Roberts & Son £496 6 

Son .........-..-..... £48 19} B. & H. Hughes 49 0 
Jones & Williams 497 10| J. D. Pritchard, 

J. Roberts & Sons 497 0 Bethesda*® ...... 5 0 

BRIDLINGTON.—For erection of hous: and shop in 
High-street. Mr. C. F. Johnson, architect and 
surveyor, Bridlington :— 


W. Usher ......... 2443 00)]H.R. Milner... £2465 00 
F.W. Martindale 42610 0;Sampson 

H. Holmes......... 417 30 Siddall............ 381 11 6 
J. Smaliwood ... 412 10! E. Wilson*...... 377 00 


. All of Bridlington. 


COLEFORD.—For proposed new Council School, 
West Dean Five Acres, near Coleford, for the Gloucester 
shire Education Committee. Mr. BR. 8S. Phillips, 
Architect, Shire Hall, Gloucester :-— 

Orchard & Peer ...... £4,112; E. J. Flewelling £3,850 


S. Lovell cevsocee.ce 4,100} BE. Wilding ..... 3,833 
*W. J. Nelmes ... . 4,080; W. J. B. Halle .-. 38,404 
A. 8. Cooke & Son... 4,041) E. Walters & Son, 

W. F. Drew ........ 3,300 | Bristol... 3,467 


W. Jones oe....02... 3,900 


DAGENHAM.—For construction of sewerage works 
at Chequers-lane. Mr. W. J. Grant, Surveyor to the 
Council :-— 

Kirk & Randall, Ltd. ..................... £1,508 00 
W. Muirhead & Co., Ltd., London* 1,166 50 
W, J. Lingwood.............. ; . 1,098 166 








Estimates, Specifications, Quantities, Requisitions, 
Invoices, Stock Sheets, ordinary Correspondence, 


and Circular Letters 


could be done much more neatly 
and quickly with a _ typewriter 
than by the old-fashioned and 
laborious method of handwriting. 


THE TYPEWRITER TO USE IS THE 
ST 
full particulars respecting which, together with interesting booklet, “The Typewriter 
at the Builder’s,” will be sent post frée to any address om receipt of card. 


The YOST TYPEWRITER CO. Ltd. :2Rottor, vingvet 
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GERRARD'S CROSS—For house in ear og” 83 4 
‘3 for Mr. H. Neville. Mr. A. T. 3. 





Anenied Tenders. 





P,Q i certsinieesys £525 | Allwork Bros. ..... ox» £525 
bay eggs hs erection of eleven cottages at the 
Pair Green. Mr. J.C. Thompson, Town Surveyor :— 
Bleven Houses on von cage 
J. Hearne .. sii .. 21,589 
Thirteen Mawes on The Hu. 
J. Hearne, Longford’............+++ sinenbialiiins 41,867 





HULL.—For we 4 a additions to No. 1, 
Sait Ratt quiet Gist = 
it es 
Hull" Quant aia J -- £238 00 
S. Jechuon & Son 96s; sannee 249 14 9 
A. J. Darneley & Son, S “street* 241 110 
Ii of Hull.) 









HULL.—For alterations and additions to a farm 
buildings at the Hull Nor Asylum. Mr. J. H. Hirst, 
yo # Architect, Guildhall, Hull. Quantities by City 
Architect :— 

J. H. Fenwick ........ £2,885 | G. Jackson & Sons* £2,689 
{Both of Hull.) 





HULL.—For alterations and’ additions to Estcourt 
street School. Mr. J. H. Hirst, City Architect, 
Guildhall. Hull. Quantities bd City Architect :-— 


A. J. Darneley & Son £1,067 | G Panton & Sons, 
e Goates & Son...... 1,157 | Ltd. coccnicaa EGET 
. Jackson & Sons 1, — FP. Singleton® PEE 1,043 
E T. Kettleweil...... 12 
An of Hull.) 


ISTRAD MYNACH.—For the erection of fourteen 
h, for the Dilwyn 
Mr. H. Gabe Jones, architect and 





Istrad 
4,08 Mynach ......... £4,196 10 
ans Davies 4,410 0} 7 Pash reiaconiaiena 4,004 0 
D. Jones ..... 4,228 0' 
[Mr. Pagh withdrew, and the contract was then given 
to Mr. E. James.) 





rn gy mage fy ——— of new meee De 
ment. for the oes “o-operative thing 
Eicaufocturing Society, Ltd. Mr. R. J. Williams, 
kstile-chambers, Kettering :-— 
Kettering Industrial Co-operative Society, 
orks Vepartment® ................0 £7,910 


KILVENNY and ANSTRUTHER EASTER.—For 
erection of centre for manual instruction. cookery, and 
laundry-work, for Kilvenny Parish and Anstruther 





Easter Parish. Mr. G. C. Campbell, architect and 
surveyor :— 

Mason : A. Kinnear, Largo ....................cc0000 £255 10 0 
Joiner : J, Williamson, Cellardyke ............... 237 9 6 
Plumber: W. Nicol, Buckhaven .................. 218 0 4 
Plasterers : T. Williamson & Son, Pittenweem 131 16 6 
Siater : W. Gilmour, West Anstruther...... . 6 2310 
Joiner : J. Williamson, Cellardyke ............... 74816 0 
Painters : D. Walker & Son, Anstruther ... 19 8 4 


+ Por fittings. 








Dry Austrian 
Wainscot. 














LANGFORD 


THE cient 











it. Pittard & Bon. CRT Ne Doclaing eee titk! © Traak & Bon 
. Dowling & Son, Bristol* Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
H. Pittard & Son 16, Craven-street, Strand. 

LONDON.—For alterations at the Marylebone-roed enn 
offices, for the Metropolitan Water Board :— Asphalte.—The Se and Metallic Lava 
Hampton & Sons, Ltd. £79 | &-J-Staines &Co., Ltd. £66 Arphalte Co. Ge ), Office, 42, Poultry, 
Johnson & Co.............. 70 | W. C. James —The best and cheapest materials fordamp 
bt ebtehdiniind Bi foie courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 





LONDON.—For fitting-w 
End-lane, for the M 
Hampton & Sons, Ww. 


BERR SEE £102 7) W. H. 
Co. 0| A. J. Staines & Co., 
W. C. James ......... 9115] Ltd, 





premises at No. 166, West 
tan Water mma 





LONDON,.—For erection of a 
Northcote-road Fire-Station, tor 
Council :-— 


wrens Led 1,368 0 0| G.. Godso: 
Go., Ltd. ...... 1,360 0 0| Triggs & Co. . 


um at the 
County 


- Marsland & 
Sons cerned ‘ 
, A H. L. Hollo 
Lole & Co.......... 1,373 76] A. Roberts 
ite- 


& FE 





LUDHAM.~ For erection of the Primitive Methodist 


Church. “Mesmrs. A. F. Scott & Son, architects ST. ANDREW'S STREET, 

J. Evans ..... ... £6832 | E. ite 21 WANDSWORTH RD., CLACHAM, S.W. 
BW. Biches”. oa. | Seacke $15 Gusdiihec tx The Aieaatig, 1.0.02, ote 
te wags Established 1879. 


MIDSOMER NORTON —For erection of a Po 
teacher's house, for the Education: Committee of 


County of Somerset. Mr. W. F 


Six tenders 


the 
Bird, M.S.A., archi. 
tect, Midsomer Norton. Guatition by the architect 


Coles Bros., Possedower 8. J al a Bath* £710 





SPALDWICK., — For ag = 
tions to Council School, 


Huntingdon :-— 

J. Saint & Son £343 10 0| M. Allen & Sons £268 0 0 
H. White ...... .. S41 3111 G. Page & So 

F. Giddingzs...... 333 14 7 Buckden* 


J. Parren & Son 284 111 


alterations and addi- 
r the Hunts Education 
Committee. Mr. Herbert go County Surveyor, 
Architect and Surveyor to the Education Committee, 


(Marcu 14, 1913; 





tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 1.N. 2644 Centra, 
i) 





89 0 


SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltda. 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERs, 
69 and 70, Dean-street, 
Soho, W. 





oa JOINERY 
* Guns. PEACOCK & Co 








Ewperienced men sent to take particulars. 


TELEPHONE : : BATTERSEA 214. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR HIGH. 
CLASS JOINERY in HARD or SOFT 
WOOD TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS. 





EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 








J, d. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 





EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 





Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN. LONDON, E. 


to age DALsTow 1383. 

firm of 

ay ¥. i Thscettas & Co., 
Bunhill Row. 


Mildway Works, Mildway as Islington, N. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS."*:::” 





ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


reneh Asphalt 6 


Whose name and address should be inserted in a!) 


specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all informatios 


Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


CANNON STREET, E.C. 





SESSIONS & SONS iro. GLOUCESTER. 


TIMBER, SLATE, AND © 
Manufacturers 


Chimney-Pieces, 


RAILWAY STATION URINALS, 
TABLES, SHELVES, 


In Plain or Enamelled Slate, Marble, 
REGISTER GRATES, STOVES, RANGES, 


JOINERY AND MOULDINGS, &c. 





BUILDING MATERIAL MERCHANTS. 
of all kinds of 


Baths, Lavatories, 


CLOSETS, SINKS, CISTERNS, 
MILK COOLERS, &c., &c. 
Stone, Iron, or Wood. 


EVERY REQUISITE FOR BUILDINGS. 


(Write for Price Lists.) 


For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors. 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
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